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si THE “BATTLE OF THE NILE—THE SYRIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 


N August first (1798), ten days after tae bat- 
tle of the Pyramids, Lord Nelson with his 
splendid fleet, having learned that the 
French had landed in Egypt, came upon 
thirteen French ships of the line and four 
ae frigates under Admiral Brueys in the Bay 
: of Aboukir, and after a terrible battle, which raged 
from six o’clock that evening until noon of the next 
day, gained a complete victory. This is known in his- 
tory as the Battle of the Nile. Four French ships 
alone escaped, Admiral Brueys and five thousand 
brave French sailors were killed, and Napoleon, was 
practically made a prisoner in Egypt with his thirty 
thousand men. 
. It was the great general’s first reverse, and it was 
sudden and terrible. All Europe outside of republi- 
can France rejoiced, and every monarch settled him- 
self morefirmly on his throne. Nelson was ovel- 
whelmed with titles and presents. He was made 
Baron of the Nile and given a pension of ten thousand 
pers a year. Every king and. prince of Europe 
hastened to show him favor. Then followed new and 
more powerful combinations against France. With 
“Bonaparte beyond seas and unable to return, now 
was the time to crush republicanism «and seat the 
Bourbons on their hereditary throne. 

But what of t Nay poleon? Does he act the prisoner” 
Does he rail at fate? “ Not a word or gesture be- 
trays fear or discouragement. He writes to one of 
his generals: “We must die in this country or get 
out of it greater than the ancients. This will oblige 

_-us to do greater things than we-intended, We must 
hold ourselves in readiness. We will at least be- 
_ queath. to Egypt a heritage of greatness.” Then this 
“imperturbable, sphinx-like man takes his pen and 
writes to the widow of the brave Brueys: “I feel 
warmly for your grief. We feel, in such a situation, 
ep tha: ‘there is nothing. which yet binds us to life, that 
it were far better to die. But when, after such just 
and unavoidable throes, we press our children to our 
hearts, tears and more tender sentiments arise, and 
life becomes bearable for their sakes. Yes, madame! 
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will watch their childhood, educate their youth. You 
5 will speak to them of their father, of your present 
er _ Seriel, and of the loss which they and the Republie 
rea ees Maye st ustained in bg death,” etc, }And yet there are 
_. ‘those wiio say that Napoleon had no heart! 
Napoleon was still master of Egypt, and he was, a 


ever known. He vcve the=samelukes into the fast- 
nesses of upper Egypt; he inspected routes for new 
,and opened w y old cues; he built fortifications 
rganized a. rovernment; he ransacked the 
nonuments, and started Egypt on a career of prog- 

ich are even now felt in that an- 


cient land. fe 
Now, England, Russia, Turkey, Austria, Sardinia, 


‘Naples crouched Jike pantygyr to spring at the signal 
0 >t was to land an 


gunn unhappy 
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Red Sea. At the 
2 was t ~z its armies across 


on, ‘arive the French out of Italy. "The Mamelukes, 
thus encouraged, s g into activity again. Every 
_ Frenchman i in, srs doomed to die. 
Then: ‘the genius lapoleon shone out. A revolt 
in Cairo was put down Sith a speed and a thorough- 
ae that cause t to hold its breath in awe. 
5 ing that a Syrian army had 
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head of vet ten thousa and of 
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pressed their sores, encouraged them, and ins 
them with even greater love for him. 

The assault on Acre began. Win, and Napd 
was master of Syria and with a word he : 
change the face of the world! 

An army of thirty thousand Turks, among 
twelve thousand of the best horsemen in the W 
was marching against him. With six thousan 
his eight thousand available troops he went to } 
them. At the foot of Mt. Tabor was then fo 
one of the most awful battles of history, and, 
ishing to relate, Napoleon won it with six thou 
men over an army of thirty thousand. Kleber, \ 
(whom Napoleon said in battle was the bravest | 
in the world) and Napoleon himself divide the ¢ 
for the generalship displayed, and every Fri 
soldier won the name of hero. 

Napoleon then returned to the siege of Acre. | 
Sidney Smith conducted the defense. Not coun 
on the extent of the French soldiers’ loyalty to t 
leader, he caused circulars to be thrown over} 
walls. offering ithe free transportation to Franc¢ 
any French soldier deserting his commander. 
one accepted the offer. Napoleon said of Sir 
ney, “He has gone mad.” Sir Sidney replied b 
challenge to a duel. Napoleon said if he would s« 
Marlborough from his grave he would meet him, } 
that if Sir Sidney must fight 
grenadier to meet him. 

For sixty days the sie; 
thousand Frenchmen had 
hospitals were full. At this 
Turkish ships of the line arrivg 
twelve thousand fresh troops™ 
to attack before they could 
the cover of night pegan the assault. | 
2 ; ; was terrific, and in the end, which soon came, N¢ 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, FIRST CONSUL. poleon, at the age of twenty nine, met the first req, 
disappointment of his world-conquering ambitiof 


and reinforcements sent to him from Egypt, and 
Crushed and beaten, he withdrew his shattered col 


landing armies under skilled European leaders with 
artillery and all the munitions of war. umns and began the. long, terrible march back acrost 
With his» usual confidence Napoleon summoned the desert to Egypt. In his address to his troops he 
Jaffa to surrender. The reply was the head of the recalls to their minds that they, a handful of mens 
messenger elevated on a pole set on the wall of the had maintained a war for three months, in the heary 
city. Maddened to frenzy, the French soldiers, hay- of Syria, had taken forty pieces of cannon, fifty 
ing previously made a breach in the wall, poured stands of colors, six thousand prisoners, and ¢« / 
through the opening like so many demons of the tured or destroyed Gaza, Jaffa and Acre, “Soldic_ 
under world. Jaffa became a pandemonium of horror. We have yet a toilsome and a perilous task top ‘ 
Napoleon tried to stop it; his aides, coming upon the form. After having, by this campaign, secured “su 
scene of butchery, ordered the carnage to cease and selves from attack from the east, it will perhaps .. 
with two thousand prisoners, many of whom were . Becessary to repel efforts which may be made fron 
the Arabs whom he had liberated at El Arish, came the west.” 
before him. The army cried for the blood of In twenty five days the French army, or rather itd 
the treacherous infidels. Napoleon hesitated. His Surviving remnant, reached Egypt and entered Cairg 
own troops were on short rations; they refused to in great pomp. Much of the way Napoleon had p 
divide with such prisoners. Napoleon still hesitated. ceeded on foot, that the sick and wounded, of whe 
To free these men again was to see them again arm- there were twelve hundred, might have cgnveya 
ing themselves against his men, his “children,” as he One day he saw an officer in full healt? ridi 
fondly called them. A council of generals was called — horse and refusing | to give it to a sick comm 
one day to decide the question; it adjourned to the Napoleon was so ‘aroused that he struck the) 
next, then to the next, and then by unanimous vote {rom his horse — ith the hilt of his sword. Eg, 
the prisoners were condemned to death; and so, on 4rtillery pieces were left in tue sand that. thea 
the sandhills near the coast, drawn up in smal] Might be by the hospital cones q 
squares, they received the awful reward of their Napoleon found the army he hae 
treachery. Napoleon by this act brought upon him- sreat discontent. They had been % 
self the name of a bloodthirsty savage and was ac- @ Year, and for the six montns las 
counted by Englishmen a§ no better than the infidels had been able io reach them fron 
who knew no mercy. Yet Sir Walter Scott says of too, a greatiarmy of English, Turk 
this act, “We do not view it as the indulgence of an Was preparing to invade Egypt by “Way of the™ 
innate love of cruelty.” Arguments hhave_been piled One day in July (1799) this fleet appeared in 
high by friends and foes of Napoleon blaming and Bay of Aboukir. It was said that eighteen thou 
excusing. Space does not permit our entering into Turks had landed, and that the Mamelukes 
the controversy. We can only say war is war; and gathering in upper Egypt. At four o’clock uf 
to the man who is sent to conquer or to kill, the end 
ofttimes seems to justify the means. In his ac- 


same circumstances he would again do the same, . 
ee” eo," aye. he, “would _ Wellington, or any 


on Kon Acre” was now the ota: This town was 
e most important military post in Syria and was 


I trench ‘royalist engineer "and. wae 

mate lapoleon, and, most impori- — 
y Si ie y Smith, an Pnelish admiral, 

‘aio Had just ee ived with several English _ghips 

after capturing, a few days before, forty four heavy 

siege guns that were being sent from Heypt ‘to ; 

strengthen the French. rs 
Napoleon sent a messenger calling upon Aetanee 6 

make peace. The infidel killed the messenger, and 


‘Colone oh ilippe = 


Acre OYRIA 
wie 


, Syria. showing that he had been provolzéd to war, and 
calling upon ‘them to remain quiet in their homes, 
promising them his favor when peace should come. 
-Blazue now broke out in the French army. Before™ 
it the sterm soldiers of France quailed as they had 
not before cannons’ moutas. The sick—were aban- 
i mrades-on® even by their physicians. 

as/ever, walked amid them, 
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morning after receiving the news, the French army 
of only eight thousand men was in motion. By one 
of those incredible marches for which Napoleon was 
famous, the main division of six thousand jin five 
days came within sight of the Turks. Two thousand 
under Kleber had not yet arrived; but Napoleon acted 
at onee. It was six thousand travel-worn veterans 
against eighteen thousand well 
groomed Turks, led by English and French officers, 
entrenched and ready, and protected by the fleet in 
the harbor. “This battle,’ said Napoleon to Murat, 
“will decide the fate of the world.” 

The battle began at daybreak. By four o’clock of 
the afternoon victory perched upon the banners of 
Napoleon, after a battle which history records as one 
of the fiercest ever fought. Only two thousand pris- 
oners were taken; few escaped, so that nearly six- 
teen thousand of the enemy were killed. Sir Sidney 
Smith, who was‘present and had chosen the Turk- 
ish position and directed to a great extent the move- 
ments of the allied forces, barely escaped alive to 
his ship. Thus the loss of Admiral Brueys and the 
French fleet of the year before in these same waters 
was mercilessly avenged. 

After the battle Kleber came up with his two thou- 
sand men and, learning the glorious news of the 
day, threw his arms about Napoleon and cried, ‘Let 
me embrace you, General. You are as great as the 
universe.” 

Napoleon now returned to Cairo, but 
not before receiving a bundle of 
bapers from the English ships, giving 
e first news he had received from 
ance in nearly a year. He now 
earned that France was in confusion. 


Universal war had been declared 
against her. Treaties had been 
broken. Austria had invaded Italy 


and regained her territories there. 
On every side armies were massing 
to sweep upon France and, crushing 
republicanism, seat the . Bourbons 
again on the throne. It was now 
France against Europe; republicanisni 
against monarchy. 

In a moment the mind of this won- 
derful man was made up. He would 
return to France. She had more need 
of him now than ever. Perhaps he 
dreamed that it was greater to be 
master of France than to be master of 
; ™gypt—where, indeed, he was little 
pi more than a prisoner, though a con- 
queror. - 

So having given directions for the 
government of the country and 
marked out lines of reform and prog- 
ress for those who were to remain, 
but keeping his intended departure a 
secret from all, he took a small party 
and proceeded to Alexandria. From 
here with eight companions who were 
still ignorant of his intentions, he 
made his way to the coast. When 
ight fell tgeey found themselves em- 
7 Marking in a fishing boat and being 
“pe wed in the direction of 
‘ d two smaller boats that 
chor a short distance out 
leon then told his compan 
“were bound for France and 
” was beyond measure. Afte 
of anxiety, during. which they 
times’ barely escaped capture, 
tle fleet weighed anchor Octobe 
ninth (1799) in the harbor of Freju 
and Napoleon was once more on i 
soil of France. 


CHAPTER X. 


/° NAPOLEON IN PARIS—THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1799— 
THE CONSULATE. 


In reality Napoleon is a general leay- 
ing his post without orders, and sub- 
ject to punishment; in appearance he 
is a prince and a conqueror returning 
to spread nis trophies before the eyes of his subjects 
and accept their homage. tin five days he was in 
Paris, having been accompanied on his journey by 
the huzzahs of the people. The trembling Directory 
received him with a great show of joy. A public 
dinner and reception followed and after that Na-. 
poleon disappeared from public view, avoiding notice, 
and assuming the habits and garb of a retired gen- 

-tleman and student; but not for long, France had 
again become a threatening voleano, and the pres- 
vy ence of Napoleon in Paris did not cause the earth to 

, grow more solid. 

a Events now follow one another with startling rap- 
fdity, for France is rushing on with the speed of a 
hurricane to another revolution. The principal ac- 
tors in the turbulent days at hand are Sieyes at the 
head of the Moderates, Barras at the head of the 

- Democrats, both members of the Directory, Lucien 
(Napoleon’s brother), and Talleyrand. Both the 
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Moderates and the Democrats sought the support of 
Napoleon. He chose the Moderates and selected as 
his chief confidants (we had almost said conspira- 
tors) Lucien, Talleyrand and Sieyes. Lucien was 
president of the Council-of Five Hundred (corre- 
sponding to our House of Representatives), and 
Sieyes and his party held a majority in the Council 
of Ancients (corresponding to our Senate). Napo- 
leon now believed that if France was to be saved to 
a republican form of government and preserved from 
destruction at the hands of England and her allies, 
it must be through himself. Once convinced of this, 
his plan of action was like to his plan of battle—no 
hesitation, no delays, no counting the cost, no fear. 
With the friendship of Sieyes and his party and of 
his brother Lucien, he could count on powerful sup- 
port in both legislative branches. He knew how he 
stood with the army and the people. Three regi- 
ments of dragoons asked for the honor of being re- 
viewed by him, and forty officers of the National 
Guard asked leave to call upon and congratulate him, 
as did also the officers of the garrison of Paris. 
Napoleon appointed a day—the tenth of November 
(1799) and the time six in the morning. At the ap- 
pointed hour the dragoons were drawn up at the 
Champs-Elysees and Napoleon’s residence was filled 
with a great concourse of officers. The Council of 


Ancieuts met at seven o'clock the same morning in 
Its president, who was in the secret, 


the Tuilleries. 


Napoleon had become another Cromwell. 


declared that the salvation of the State de- 
manded urgent measures and proposed two decrees: 
That the meetings of the two legislative bodies be 
at once transferred from Paris to St. Cloud, some 
miles fim Paris; and that Napoleon should be put 
in command of the troops in and about. Paris. The 
Council agreed, and a messenger sped away to an- 
nounce the decrees to Napoleon in the midst of his 
martial company. Instantly mounting his horse, the 
general rode to the Tuilleries and addressing the 
Council said: “You are the wisdom of the Nation. 
I come, surrounded by the generals of the Republic, 
to promise you their support. Let us not lose time 
in looking for precedents. Nothing in history re- 
sembled the close of the eighteentl: 
ing in the eighteenth century resembled this mo- 
ment. Your wisdom has devised the necessary meas- 
ure; our arms. shall put it in exeeution.” 

The soldiers received a with joy; 
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oe 


sentury—noth- — 


the — into eternity. 


poleon, but the guard One 
his secretary to protest, and _ 


dead.” Then the Directors r : a 
the Directory was no more. — 

The Council of Five Hundred, 
o’clock of the same morning we 
their place of meeting being move 
they were helpless and adjo 
“Vive la Republique.” Calling 
of Paris, they repaired to St. Cl ud, 
poleon sent to watch and overawe 
body of soldiers under the comman¢ ; 
two o’clock of the following day the 
bodies met in their new quarter watck 
mob of Paris, who in turn were unde 
of Murat and his men. A tumultuous 
began in the Council of Ancients, when 
Napoleon appeared among them, suppo 
men who stood just without the do 


oy all sides, “Vive Tees 
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overwhelming in nae ‘Ss. 
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American Landmarks 
==Morris Wade 


LL over beautiful New England 
one may find quaint old houses 
each with a history worth know- 
ing. Some of these houses were 
built long before any one now 
living was on the earth. Some of 

them are more than two hundred years old 

and they are rich in associations. Couid 

they be given the power of speech they 

could tell. strange tales of all that has trans- 

pired within their walls. Some of them have 

ame i : had much to do with our American history, 
on and men and women make long journeys to 

a in i“ . | Ii ee see them on that account. Some have been 

‘ ' the birthplaces of noted men and women, 
and others have been the last earthly homes 
of men and of women whose influence will 
never die. 

One of the most interesting of these old 
houses is the old Standish home in Dux- 
bury, near Plymouth, Massachusetts. This 
ancient cottage was built in the year 1666, 
the great chimney in the center of the house 
still bearing that date. You may remember 
that the first house built by Miles Standish 
was destroyed by fire, but much of the 
material in it was saved and was used in 
erecting the little house now standing in : : | 5 
Duxbury. The house was built by Alexander we » =i hr * 
Standish, the son of Miles Standish, and it ; ie. Ce 
is known that some of the doors, doorsills 
and other parts of the house came from the 
house in which Miles Standish lived for 
twenty five years. Near by one may see the 
site of the original house in which Miles 
Standish died in the year 1656. There are 
door latches in the house that no doubt once 
yielded to the touch of the hands of Miles 
Standish, Bradford, Brewster and others of 
that brave and noble little band of Pilgrims 
who were the first to tread “the wild New 
England shore.” 

Another house of great interest to the 
tourist who fares toward Duxbury is the 
John Alden house. All bright schoolboys 
and schoolgirls must know the old story of 
how, after the death of his first wife, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish very soon began to pay 
court to pretty Priscilla Mullins, a daughter 
of Mr. William Mullins. We all know the 
amusing story of how Miles Standish, who 
could be so brave and fearless in war. Was 
strangely faint-hearted when it came. to 
making love to Priscilla. We know how he 
finally concluded to send his young friend, 
‘John Alden, to ask Mr. Mullins if Captain 

Standish might pay court to his pretty 
‘daughter. Mr. Mullins, so the story goes, 
~ did not objéct, but he wisely suggested that 
“his sal Mie ase be consulted and she ’ Hone. 
? Awas called into the room. When the faith- 4 Nf af 
: ful thessenger had stated the object of his SEs - @o0ER co mills 
errand Priscilla. we are told in the earliest. ; ‘ 
surblished account of the. incident, “listened 
f oti sand: at last. after 
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a considerable pause, fixing her eyes upon him, with 
an open and pleasant countenance, said: ‘Prithee, 
‘John, why do you not speak for yourself?’ ” 

This suggested an entirely new line of thought to 
John Alden, and the result was that he married Pris- 
cilla himself. Whether this pretty and romantic tale 
is true or false in all its details we do not know, but 
the fact remains that John and Priscilla were mar- 
ried, and the Alden house you will find in Duxbury 
was built by their grandson about two hundred and 
fifty years ago. An interesting fact in: connection 
with this old landmark is that the house has never 
been out of the Alden family, and it is now occupied 
by a descendant of John Alden, and the little girl 
you will see in the picture is named, so I am told, 
Priscilla Alden. 

If one visits another old New England town one 
will find a great many very interesting old houses. 
This old town is Salem, on which there rests the 
dark stain of the witchcraft delusion. One may see 
in Salem what is called the ‘‘Witch House,” because 
it is the house in which some of the persons accused 
of witchcraft were tried for that of which it was ab- 
solutely impossible that they could have been guilty. 
It was also the home of Roger Williams. Near by is 
Gallows Hill, on which so many of these poor unfor- 
tunates were executed. It is a sorrowful part of our 
American history, and one on which we do not like 
to dwell Down on narrow and quaint Union street, 
in Salem, is the house in which one of the greatest 
novelists America ever produced, Hawthorne, was 
born. Like all of the old-time houses in Salem it 
has the enormous central chimney in which there are 
bricks enough to build a dozen chimneys like those 
built in the modern house. One may also see in 
Salem the house in which Hawthorne wrote ‘The 
Scarlet Letter,” and the custom house in which he 
was employed. 

Another most interesting building in Salem is the 
tiny meetinghouse built in 1634; it being the first 
meetinghouse or chureh in Salem. The outside of 
the building is new, but the interior is just as it was 
when Roger Williams preached in it. There is now 
a large church on the spot on which the little meet- 
inghouse stood, and this tablet on the wali of the 
church gives the following account of the little 
church: 

Here Stood from 1634 until 1673 
THE FIRST MEETINGHOUSE 
Erected in Salem. 
No structure was built earlier for congregational 
worship by a church formed in America. 


It was occupied for secular as well as righteous uses. >» 


In it preached in succession 
I. Roger Williams: II. Hugh Peters: 
Ill. Edward Norris: IV. John Higginson. 
It was enlarged in 1639, 


and was last used for worship in 1670. 

The first Church in Salem, gathered July and August, 

1629, has had no place of worship but this spot. 

There is a tiny gallery in the church and every- 
thing is of the roughest description. Hundreds of 
visitors go to. Salem every year to. see this quaint lit- 
tle building $0 carefully enclosed within the outer 
building which is a kind of a @; 

I wonder how many of THE 
ers are familiar with the int 


the picture of the house i 
1753 in Woburn, a short d 


an ordinary country boy in hi 
had reached middle age he ha 
tinction as a scientist, mathemati 
and administrator of public affai; 
extended to foreign lands. He had — 
mind and wonderful natural gifts, and it id that 
when he was but fourteen years of age he was so 


far advanced in algebra, geometry, astronomy and . 
the higher mathematics that he could calculate a ~ 


solar eclipse within a few minutes of accuracy. He 
was one of the most studious of boys. Indeed, he 
cared only for his studies and was always making 
experiments of some kind. He attended scientific lec- 
tures at Harvard College walking to and from the 
college, a distance of nine miles each day. When 
_he was nineteen he began teaching school in New 
Hampshire to earn money to increase his small in- 
come, He was not yet twenty years of age when he 
was married to a widow about fifteen years older 
- than himself. His wife was a lady of fortune with a 
good position in society, and his marriage brought 
young Thompson into association with people of im- 
portance. He came to the notice of Governor Went- 


worth and was made a major in a Provincial regi- 


ment before he was twenty one years of age. Al- 
though he declared himself to be a Patriot there was 


* reason for thinking that he was really in sympathy 


_ land with dispatches for General Howe, and there. 


Ei 
t 


d 


hiding. 


with the Royalists, and this suspicion grew so strong 
that he had to leave his fine new home and go into 
When the war broke out he sailed for Eng- 


was no longer any doubt that he was in sympathy 
with the Royalists. When he reached England the 
brilliant young American immediately began to at- 


tract attention not only because of his handsome per- 


- in Boston stan 


_mill had three floors or lofts about six fee 
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sonal appearance but because of his attainments so 
remarkable in one of his years. Positions of honor 
and importance were given to him and he finally 
returned to America as a lieutenant colonel in the 
British army. He returned to England at the close 
of the war and was retired on half pay. Soon after 
this he entered the service of Bavaria in both a civic 
and a military capacity. King George had knighted 
him as Sir William Thompson, and for eleven years 
he filled positions of the highest importance and trust 
in Bavaria. He became the most prominent citizen 
in Munich. His philanthropic work was so wise and 
so great that once when he was very ill in Munich 
the poor of the city marched in procession to the 
great cathedral and offered prayers for his recovery. 
The title of count was given to him in the year 1791, 
and he manifested his affection for his native land 
by taking the name of Rumford, which was the name 
of the American town in which, as he said, he had 
received “the first favors of fortune.” 

Although a traitor to his own country and even ie 
his own wife, whom he never saw after he left 
America the first time, Count Rumford did a great 
work for humanity and in the world of science and 
invention. He was the inventor of many useful 
things and he published many books on scientific 
topics. He instituted the “Rumford -Medal’’ for the 
advancement of knowledge of light and heat and of 
their practical application. This medal is still 
awarded by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston and the name of Count Rumford 
is highly honored in the scientific world. He died at 
Auteuil in 1814. The full history of this poor Ameri- 
can boy is one of great interest, and many strangers 
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to see the humble home in which he first saw the 
light of day. ; : 
At the corner of School 


and Washington streets 
t brick house in the busi- 
d one of historical interest 


ness part ¢ 
because it ¥ 
the home of | 
religious history of the 


Her husband became 
the possessor of the ground on which this old house 


stands as early as the year 1635. The house is now 
widely known as the Old Corner Bookstore, and it is 
more closely associated with the literary develop- 
ment of America than any other public building in 
Boston. The most famous writers of our own land 
and many of the highest reputation from other lands 
have visited the Old Corner Bookstore when they 
have been in this country. A curious and interesting 
structure in one of the near by suburbs of Boston 
is the Old Powder House in Somerville. It has long 
been an @bject of great regard to the antiquarian, 


and it is interesting as an illustration of the kinds of | 


' the fine old mansion, came to 


belonging to the prov 
1774 it was raided by 
hundred and fifty barrel; 
causing such fierce indi 
were held on Cambridge co 
resentment of the citizens, some | 
ing armed, and it is said th this v7 
that the provincials had mb 
pose the forces of the king. Washi 
old mill more than once, ai if 
relic of the war of the Revol 
and romantic story connecte¢ 
there is not space for it here. 
The old Royall house, V 


Lee, Stark and Sullivan. Isaac Roy 
1737 from Antigua, and he soon after 
house that now bears his name. He 


rounding five hundred acres of grou 
became the property of his son, who w 
isaac. It was by far the finest private 
that part of the country. Isaac 
was a Tory. He was in Boston when 
Lexington was fought and was never 
get back to his home. His wife an 
permitted to join him in Boston 
sailed for England, where he died 
erty had been confiscated, and he h 
losses in America so that there was a 500 
surprise when it was known that he had le 
two thousand acres of land in Worceste1 
Massachusetts, to endow a law professorshiy 
his name at Harvard College... The large 1 
Royalston in Massachuset named f 
The house was named Hobgo 
son not very apparent to tho 
investigate the matter: It is” 
fast falling into decay. : 
The Governor Cradeck house 
miles from Boston, is anothe 
with a history worth recording. I 
the oldest building in New En 
United States, retaining its 
dents of Medford speal of 
Old Fort, and there is procf f: 
was built it was intended to 
well as a residence. Kor mor 
fifty years it was surrounded 
beyond which the savage or 
have found it diflicult to pass. 


house was~ built, Charle 
and Cromwell had not 
Peter the Great was no 
was waxillg in’ years wh 
Frederick the Great; apps 
Europe how the part of a m 
We seem to be speaking of son 
to-day—when Louis XVI. sufferec 
guillotine, and when Napol 
to set in darkness.” 


failed to make any impressio: 
and that more than one In¢ 
balls fired from within the ho 


“For once, for fear of Indian 


-Our grandsires bore their gu 

Hac n equipped on Sunday : 

With m-book, shot pov 
ea Ll m 


A very quaint and rare 
nearly three hundred ye os 
house in Ipswich, near Salem. — 
house, it was evid y bi 
as, for a private I 
brick and stone 


mills the early settlers used, for the old tower-like — the 


house was a grist mill. 
1708 by a man named John Mallet. 

two feet thick, the outer wall being of 
inner one of bricks. 


Its walls are 
In its original state t 


supported by steut hewn timbers. 


ID It is abow 
feet high with a diameter of fifteen 


Tt was built about the year t 
stone and the t 
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F HE had 
been a fuzzy 
little dog, a 
cons equen- 
tial rooster, 
or even one of 
those male non- 
entities that view 
the world through 
an eyeglass and 
suck a cane han- 
dle, the name 
might have seem- 
ed appropriate; 
but to call a 
tawny, bronzed, 
six foot man 
“Bobbie” seemed 
incongruous. 

Yet nobody in Coal Hill camp thought of calling 
him by any more dignified name; indeed no more 
dignified name seemed necessary to signify impor- 
tance, for the satellites of lesser muscle and fewer 
curses that circulated around him, 
were-numerous and admiring. 

As Coal Hill camp was situated 
some miles from the nearest town, the 
miners were left to depend on their 
own exertions for recreation and 
amusement, and nothing seemed to 
give “hem more pleasure than to tor- 
ment that occasional preacher who 
was so brave as to attempt to hold 
services in the log meetinghouse near 
the camp, and so effective was the 
leadership of the Goliath Bobbie in 
this direction, that not one of the 
many ministers who had held sery- 
ices in the camp had tried a second 
time. 

After the door of the meetinghouse 
had been for some time closed, the 
miners gathered eagerly around it 
one afternoon to read from a paper 
fastened to the door that there would 
be services in the building “Saturday 
night, Sunday morning, Sunday after- 
noon and Sunday night.” 

“Tll bet he’s one of them blamed 
missionaries,’ one of the men said, 
scanning the notice carefully. 

“Got his gall with “him,” another ob- 
served, holding up four fingers sig- 
nificantly. 

“Saturday night,” another repeated, 
and as this was Bobbie the men lis- 
tened for further remarks; but he 
only said as he spat™ at the notice, 
“What man remembers the time 
when one of that sort was game to 
hold forth in this camp on Lord's 
day.’ and, inspired by recollections of 
former similar attempts, the men 
laughed heartily. 

Before the hour for service on Satur- 
day night, Bobbie, with his satellites, 
had arrived at the place of worship 
where they sat in a conspicuous place 
watching the door, meantime drink- 
ing and laughing in anticipation of 
the evening’s sport. 

When the preacher, an unusually 
tall and slender young man, appeared, 
a brief silence fell over the company 
while each man sized him up; then 
the hush was broken by the remark, 
“Looks like a regular carpet sweeper, 
hey?” 

“Steeple scraper,’ another correct- 
ed, and a laugh foMowed. 

Ignoring these. remarks the minis- 
ter proceeded ao nd out some hymn books inviting 
every one pre i 

The tune wa 
it was evident 


shosen, but from the beginning 
1e preacher was no singer, and 
unfortunately | pitched: his tune altogether too low. 

“Get a stepladder,” one of the miners suggested. 

“Better boost him,” Bobbie said, and another bois- 
terous laugh followed... 

“My friends,” the minister said quietly, when the 
noise had subsided, “T do not intend to keep you late 
tonight, for this is ‘Saturday. But I wish to read you 
a few verses about-a man who wished to enter the 
kingdom of heay and who went to a wonderful 
prophet at night inquire the way;” and then he 


read, adapting the story of Nicodemus Us the under- 


_ standing of his hearers. 
“Now, this matter of being born men is what I 


will try to explain to you,” he proceeded, “for every 

man hopes some time to enter the kingdom of God. 
' This fact of being born again we call regeneration. 
Regeneration is being born again—being re-created 
_ Spiritually—being: made over——” 
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The Regeneration of “Bobbie 


Up to this point fairly good order had been pre- 
served, but Bobbie and his satellites had been 
drinking and were not in a mood to remain long 


quiet. 

“Have you been made over?” one of them interro- 
gated. 

“T have,” the minister responded kindly. 


“You're a sort of second-hand article, then—second- 
hand stuff worked over and the Maker run short of 
stuff,’ and the speaker pointed at the preacher’s 
slender body. 

“Run long,” some one suggested, and 
ealled for another outburst of laughter. 

When quiet again reigned, the preacher said: “My 
friends, the gospel is as free as the air around Coal 
Hill, and you are welcome to stay in this house—in- 
deed, I hope you will; but there are those present 
who wish to hear what I have to say and it is right 
they should. I must ask you, therefore, to keep or- 
der. Now, as I was saying, regeneration is being 
recreated—changed——” 

“Made over,’ one of the men called; 
same as breeches is made over for kids.” 


33 


the joke 


“made over 


“Come on—come on, and put me out!” 


Again the minister paused until the laugh had 
ended. 

“My friends,’ he then said, “as I told you before, 
the gospel is free, but unless you gentlemen preserve 
better order I shall make it a part of my Christian 
duty to put you out of this house,” and he looked 
directly into the bronzed face of Bobbie. 

A great hush followed the words and all‘eyes were 
turned on the Goliath of the camp. 

For a moment the silence lasted; then Bobbie 
sprang to his feet, clenched his fist until his knuckles 
stood out like steel knobs, and shaking this formid- 
able weapon defiantly, advanced toward the minis- 
ter, his heavy, unsteady pace jarring the structure. 

“My friend,” the minister began, as he advanced; 
but Bobbie drowned the words he tried to utter in a 
great roar of rage, crying, “Come on—come on, and 
put me out.” 

“My friend,’ again expostulated the minister. 


“Put me out,” the advancing Goliath continued to 


roar. 
“My friend——” but the words were stopped by a 
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sudden motion made by the minister, for Bobbie had 
let his fist fly, and the blow was narrowly averted. 

“Put me out,’ Bobbie continued to demand, 
tones thundering with rage. 

“God willing, I will. Open the door!” the minister 
called, whipping off his coat, and the fight was on. 

By this time excitement had reached a high pitch. 
Women climbed onto the benches, men hurriedly 
pocketed their bottles and pipes, while Bobbie was 
cursing with all his breath and spending his force 
hitting empty air, for the minister proved a splendid 
dodger. 

In the beginning, the satellites who had circulated 
around Bobbie admiringly, cheered him lJustily, but 
when, with one well-directed blow, the minister 
struck the Goliath to the floor, a number of the 
satellites who owed Bobbie old grudges began to 
cheer for the minister, and the mingled ealls, ‘“‘Don’t 
let the carpet stretcher git you down,’ and ‘Pound 
him, parson, p-o-u-n-d h-i-m,’”’ made the night merry 


in 


with unusual sound. 


But although the struggle had seemed uncertain 
at first, 


it very soon became evident that inch by 
inch Bobbie was retreating toward the 
open doorway. When he had all but 
gained the threshold, to the amaze- 
ment of the satellites who continued 
to cheer him on, he turned suddenly 
and disappeared in the outside dark- 
ness. 
A cheer went up as the preacher 
Slipped the bolt in the door, but quiet 
was soon restored when he said: “My 
friends, I deeply deplore this affair, for 
I never knew an encounter of this 
kind: to prove a means of grace. But 
I do not see how it could have been 
helped. At any rate, too much of our 
short time has been taken to allow of 
further services tonight. But before 
we leave here let us pray. Will you 
kneel while I do the praying?” 
“Can you put up as good a prayer 
as you can a fight?” some one asked. 
“Better, I hope,’’ the minister replied. 
“Let her go then,” and strange to 
say, almost to a man the company 
knelt and listened to a prayer that 
made them feel more sober than they 
had felt in many a day. Hell was 
made te seem quite near, and heaven 
very desirable. 
Bobbie, on the outside, also heard 
the prayer. 
After making his hasty exit from the 
meetinghouse, he had stopped on the 
step to examine himself. He passed 
his hand over his face expecting to 
find blood, but not a drop rewarded his 
most careful effort. Then he slowly 
tried his joints, so certain was he that 
Ane must have been crippled. 
»Hinding that he was intact, he lis- 
ened to the prayer that was being 
-offered amside—a prayer in which the 
nister pleaded for him as when one 
eads for a life, and when at the 
lose, the petitioner begged that not 
one who had come to the meeting that 
eht should be cast into the outer 
arkness of the lost, Bobbie shuddered 
~ for he felt that he was already in 
outer darkness. 
During the few moments that he sat 
on the step in the fresh air he sobered 
considerably, and when he knew that 
the meeting had reached its close, he 
hurried away in the darkness deter- 
mined if the minister carried out his 
intention of speaking the next day, 
to hear what he had to say. 

News of the Saturday night meeting spread around 
the.camp rapidly, and at the Sunday morning service 
the meetinghouse was packed with people eager to 
hear the man preach who had put Bobbie—the ter- 
rible and only Bobbie—out of the church. But 


: 
| 


when the minister began to talk to the people - 


they forgot him, their thoughts in some mysterious 
way being turned to the God he worshiped. He 
made the vexed subject of regeneration appear so 
simple that in answer to an invitation a number 
signified their desire to enter the kingdom of God 
by spiritual birth. 

Bobbie was not one of these, though he sat through 
thé service searcely moving his eyes from the 
speaker’s face. 

Again, at the afternoon service, Bobbie sat with 
his gaze riveted on the minister as if he had discov- 
ered some new kind of being, but made no indica- 
tion of wishing to change his way of living. 

At the evening service, however, somewhat to the 


minister’s surprise, when an invitation was given to | 
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O SIR, I’ve no bread for yous—a big, lazy 
| » tramp loike you! Git out o’ here! I won’t 
zm \ | encourage sich shif’less doin’s by feedin’ 

Y) | the loikes 0’ you. Git out, an’ don’t yous 

————— be comin’ around here agin, at all!” 

Mrs. Dalton’s cook gave the broom with which she 
was sweeping the front steps of the Dalton summer 
cottage in the Colorado mountains a vicious twirl, 
suggestive of latent weapon-like possibilities in it. 

Bridget had been cook in the Dalton household for 
many years, and loved its inmates with Irish fervor, 
and ruled them with Irish vigor. “She thinks she 
owns the whole house and us, too,” complained nine 
year old Fred, as he smarted under her iron regime. 

“T not be some lazee tramp!” and the black eyes of 
the fourteen year old vagrant flashed indignantly. 
“T.am miner out of work, and I am go on my way till 
Denver for find some work,’ and he shook his long, 
black hair out of his eyes with an emphatic toss of 
his head. 

“One of those foine, sly for’ners,” sniffed Bridget, 
who counted her Irish blood wholly American. 
“Hy-talian, loike as not, eh?” 

“No! I some French boy. Some French boy so 
good as some bad Irish woman!” flashed back the 
ragged boy. 

“Bridget!” called Mrs. Dalton from the corner of 
the broad piazza, where she had been sitting unob- 
served by both of the speakers, “‘send the boy to me, 
and you may go in the house and prepare a warm 
breakfast for him.” 

Bridget gave her broom an energetic stroke or two 
which spoke volumes, then turned, sputtering with 
wrath, to enter the house. 

The boy flushed a deep red under his swarthy skin, 
but stepped unhesitatingly up the piazza steps and 
crossed to Mrs. Dalton’s side, where he stood awk- 
wardly with his torn hat in his hand waiting for her 
to speak. 

* “You said you were a miner out of work?” she 
questioned, looking curiously at his slender, boyish form. 
“Yes, madame. I work with my father in some 
mine. My father is died—last month. The mine is 
come no good, and they tell me go ’way.- I have no 
money, andel must walk till De 

The nervous face of the boy twitched. Mrs. Dal- 
ton saw that tears were in his eyes. She could not 
see the awful loneliness and desolation in the boy’s 
heart, the feeling that the 2 
desert that was trying to sw m up. She could 
not see the pathetic pictures of n emory in his heart 
—the little cottage in la belle France, the cold face 


of la bonne mere lying so still ingthe-cheap coffin, 
the plate with too little bread to sa ee hunger 
of father and son, the pere coming one @ yywith two 
tickets for l’Amerique, the embarking he steer- 


age of the great ship, the landing amo1 e strange 
faces and tongues that made their hearts heavy 
with homesickness, the long search for work, the 
emigrant train that carried them with a lot of 
Swedes and Poles to the Colorado mines. She could 
not see these pictures which crowded his mind and 
sent tears to his eyes to greet the first kind words 
he had heard for many days. The only bright pic- 
tures in his memory were of his life in the mine 
with the pere, who had loved him and in his rough 
way showed it often. Then had come the mine ex- 
plosion,.so awful that he shrank from thinking of rit 
and the men digging out dead, charred bodies They 
| laid one of these bodies in the cabin “Frenchy” 
_ called home. They said that it was his father. He 
had given one look at the black, charred face and 
fled with a cry into the night. He had wandered two 
days and nights in the lonely mountains. When he 
returned he was told that the mine was to be abaz- 
doned. There was no more work for him. He 
peeped into the cabin that had been his home and 
saw that awful black shape had been taken away. 
He did not even ask where they had buried it. He 
could not bring himself to enter the cabin to get 
such few articles as were there. The rough miners 
pitied the boy in his speechless grief, and would 
have helped him, for they all liked “Frenchy.” But 
he waited for no sympathy. Striking off down the 
mountains, he turned his face toward Denver. He 
had reached a popular summer resort in the moun- 
tains and, faint from lack of food, had stopped to 
beg his first meal. He had had no food for two days. 


eT 


Mrs. Dalton could not see all 
this pathetic life-story, but she 
did see the tears, and the quiver 
of the lips, and the sensitive 
and attractive face. 

“How many days have you 
been on the road?” 

“Two days, madame.” 

“Tf you are tired, how would 
you like to rest here a day or 


two and do some work for me about the yard and 


barn? There is a comfortable room 


where you can sleep, and your Work will give you . 
money to pay your fare the rest of the way to Denver.’ of thereat 

The dark eyes, whose sad, haunted look had first knew that the darling child t 
won Mrs. Dalton’s sympathy, flashed with a glad sur- 


prise. 


“Yes, madame. I glad to do that. You very good, 
madame. Merci, merci! Que vous etes bonne!” 

‘In his excited pleasure he had unconsciously frenzy ipa ae the sight, es desp: 
slipped into the use of his native tongue. When he 
realized that he had done so, he blushed in awkward 


confusion, 


Ly 
j 


servants and aos plainly e 
him, he hesitated to draw 
bimself. He put his rake ra.) 
quietly to follow the three year 
family. The little form, attired — 


but he knew well enough wh 
for she was evidently following 


only a little above the mountain — aor 
seemed to be following. Breaking into a 
“Frenchy” sped like the wind up th 
no definite plan, for he carried no 


in the barn 


lady who had been kind to him, was in 
that somehow he must save Be even 
own life. 


how was he to follow up the side of that stee] 
tain’s face? But not for a moment di 
Breaking from the easy path, he began t 


Bridget’s ire was boundless when she was told Of {he mountain side, tearing his clothes and hi 


the new arrangement, and was directed to give opyelly and scratching his face on the bu ’ 


barn, and all his patient efforts to be of service to  ypward, he caught his breath in a quick 


her did not soften her resentment. 


eagle, beginning to fly close to the m 


On the fourth day of his stay, Mrs. Dalton and sevy- again, had touched so low that the child’ = 


eral of her guests went on a picnic 


Fred accompanied them. Baby Bess was left in making frantic efforts to pull the c 
charge of the new nurse girl. This new maid with the entanglement, but vainly. The ser 
her airy ways was another of Bridget’s grievances. 


“A foine miss is she to take care 
of our baby,” she had scolded only 
that morning. “She thinks a foine 
sight more about her ribbons than she 
ever does about our darlint, and she 
with a fellow at her heels ivery toime 
she turns around,’ and Bridget slam- 
med the oven door shut with a bang 
that made Mrs. Dalton’s nerves wince. 

“Well, I am sorry, myself, to leave 
baby alone with her today, and wish 
you were to be here all day. But if 
your friend is very sick and has sent 
for you, I suppose you must go for a 
little while this afternoon. But don’t 
stay long. After al], I know of no 
reason why I should distrust Rose.” 

“No more do I, mum, only for the 
plain raison that she’s a silly fool!” 
snapped Bridget. 

The picnickers started off in gay 
spirits. Baby Bess threw kisses to 
them gleefully until the stylish trap 
was out of sight. 

“Frenchy” watched the start from 
tne barn. He was happier than he 
had been for many a day. He had had 
three warm meals a day for four suc- 
cessive days, and a comfortable bed 
to sleep in. Mrs, Dalton had caught 
sight of him wate in 
part, and had way 
well. He ha 
gracefully in 
peasants in. 
ners among : 
warmed toward the gracious American 


lady. He wished impotently that te 


could do some great, heroic thing - Y 
her. But he could not, so he went. 
back patiently to the common task of 
raking the yard. That, at least, he 
could do faithfully and thoroughly. 
Even Bridget was unable to find fault 
with his careful work. 

After dinner he saw Bridget start 
off wonderfully attired in her ‘“Sun- 
day best.” Rose was playing with 
baby Bess on the shady piazza. Later 
he noteced that one of the grooms 
from a neighboring summer house 
had strolled across the lawn and was 
leaning over the piazza railing, jest- 
ing loudly with the pretty maid, whose 
bold, black eyes were nothing loathe 
to carry on a flirtation. The baby 
played about on the lawn, unnoticed 
by Rose. 

A half hour later “Frenchy” saw 
the little child straying farther and 
farther away, unheeded by the maid. 
His first thought was to call to 
Rose, and then remembering how un- 
welcome his presence was to all the 


to the Falls. caught on a mountain bush. The mammot 
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100,000 
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MAY WE 
ALL HAVE 
THE BEST 

YEAR OF 
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Earning an Education. 


One hundred and one of the students of 
Columbia University worked at various 
employments last summer to earn money 
with which to continue their schooling. 
The total sum earned by the 101 was 
$15,531.95. 

There is a committee at Columbia which 
needy students by helping them to 
get employment. Almost nothing was re- 
fused by these voung men, who had deter- 
mined some way to get along. One boy 
earned $279 as a companion to boys; another 
$104 as a farm hand. One made $40 and 


|; expenses as an attendant at a summer re- 


es at moderate expense. Man- | 


sort; another earned $175 as an insurance 
Almost every kind of work was 


represented by these boys. 


Unduly Excited. 


One of our California boy friends has 
worked himself up into a fever of excite- 
ment over a report, whieh he says he has 
heard, that after January 1, 1908, our Amer- 
ican soldiers are to be uniformed in green. 
He says: “O, the terrible thought of our 
American soldiers marching to the Irish 
national air of ‘Wearing o’ the Green.’ ”’ 
It is further asserted, he claims, that the 
War Department intends to order the dear 
old flag changed to green also. He adds 
that if American boys will bear ‘this insult 
they are dead beyond recall, and could 


| not be counted upon to defend either home 


or country. He urges us to ‘hustle the 


| boys up” to pour in petitions on the Pres- 


|infamous an order. 


| 


thoroughly taught by mail. PROSPEOTUS 
(Founded 184) WARKEN BUSINESS FREE 
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FREE 
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for stamp. Ross & Ross, $80 Austin Ave., Chicago. 


SHORTHAND AND PENMANSHIP thoroughly 


taught by MAIL. Cheapest course, 
ewes (ards written, 15 cents per dozen. 
Address STACY & KELLY, KINGSTON, N. Y: 


ident demanding that he will not sign so 
Somebody must have 
been playing a joke upon this California 
boy. His fear is entirely groundless. 


With Paper and Shears. 


Elmore Ewing Stokes, the young son of 
Horace <A. Stokes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Delaware, O., is a genius with the 
shears, and reminds us of Charles Dana 
Gibson and his wonderful use of the 
shears when a boy. When a very young 
boy Ewing surprised his parents one day 
by showing them illustrations of nursery 
rhymes which he had made with his pen- 
cil, One day later when cutting out some 
colored illustrations from a newspaper a 
new thought came to him, and taking his 


| paper and scissors he began to develop a 
| talent which has steadily grown and caused 


widespread interest among his friends. In- 
stead of cutting out pictures that he saw 
in the ‘papers, he went to work free-hand 
and ‘cut out pictures that only existed. in 
his mind. The Spanish-American War 
was then on, and, young as he was, he 
wanted to go to the front. Of course, that 
was impossible, but his mind was full of 
it, and hour after hour he spent euttings 
out soldiers in every conceivable attitude. 
He made two fleets. one Spanish and the 
other American, and enough land soldiers 
to make a formidable army, bands. of 
music, ambulances. ete. All of these he 
arranged on the floor in such a realistic 
style that you could imagine you were re- 
viewing a great land and naval battle. In 
cutting he holds the shears stationary and 
moves the paper, seldom taking the shears 
from the paper until the figure is com- 


iii, am a Tae mS Se 


Gibson, 


) 


plete. “Buffalo Bill,’ ‘‘Pawnee Bill,” 
“TInele Remus,” “The Jungle Books,’ 
“The Bunny Stories,” “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,’’ and scenes from real life furnish 
him with a never-ending source of ideas. 
Action characterizes all his cuttings. Near- 
ly fifty of these cuttings -were recently 


placed in the hands of the editor of THE 
AMERICAN BOY, and in endeavoring to 
select one- with which to illustrate this 
article the editor was greatly perplexed, as 
every one of the cuttings was a little mas- 
terpiece, The boy scissors artist is partic- 
ularly fond of making animals—not single 
animals, but groups, as farm yard scenes 


with barns and fences. You see the 
horses, cattle, sheep, chickens wandering 
about. Everywhere is displayed his love 
of the young of all species. Little dogs 
curl up near their mother, and little 
chickens follow the mother hen. His lions 
and dogs are especially fine. With no. 


guide but the.mind picture he has formed, 
he cuts them out, then with pen and pen- 
cil shades them until they stand forth, 
almost breathing realities. One day his 
mother went into the parlor and found a 
vast array of figures in a large cirele and 
the boy bending over them deeply inter- 
ested. He said it was Custer’s last fight, 
He had just been reading an account of it. 
Custer and his men were in the center 


One of young Stokes’ horses cut with shears without 
copy. 
bravely making a stand. The Indians were 
advancing on every side; while at a little 
distance thé ponies were tethered browsing 
the grass. Hverything he reads he thus 
illustrates for himself. The Leather 
Stocking Tales, the Henty books, histories, 
and so on, furnish an endless variety of 
subjects. When President McKinley was 
assassinated the boy depicted the tragedy 
Scene after scene. He designed this year 
a dainty Christmas card. Upon a back- 
ground of dark cardboard he painted a 
bunch of Christmas bells, each clapper 
being rung by a tiny cherub; and as St. 
Valentine’s Day approaches he is a very 
busy boy, we can imagine. At the Dela- 
ware County Fair last summer he took three 
premiums on his work, the first on cut- 
tings, the first on pen and ink drawings, 
and the seeond on an original design in 
drawing and coloring. Ewing is under a 
good special drawing teacher in the publie 
schools, | and later will be given special 
instruction in whatever he seems to be 
especially adapted for. He greatly desires 
to learn wood-carving and sculpturing. 
The boy has a great love for all things 
beautiful. We know not what his life may 
be, but it seems that he should succeed as 
an illustrator, following in the Steps of 
whose boyhood his resembles in 


many ways. 
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The Boyhood of 


By HERE was once a rude cabin in the wilds 
NAS of Middle Tennessee where lived a young 


blacksmith and his wife. 

This cabin was only eighteen feet by 
twenty and was built of hewn cedar logs 
with chinks between, where light and air 
had their own way about entering and did 
not ask for a window. A great fire place oc- 
cupied the entire end of the cabin, for this 
was the centre and theatre of the home 
iife. The cooking was done here, the young 
mother sat here to rock her babies and 
croon their lullabies, and the father sat 
here during the hours between outside 
work and slumber and discharged many 
household and family duties which would 
astonish the average man of today. 

Around the house was a newly cleared 
patch of land and in front of this ran the 
freshly opened public road which pierced 
the wilderness. Across this road from the 
cabin was the shop of the young black- 
smith, where forge, anvil and hammer 
made stalwart music and set a lusty meas- 
ure for the growing of the young lives 
which were attuned to their dominant note, 

In this cabin was born in 1821 an Ameri- 
can, boy destined to become one of the im- 
mortals of his people. It was ‘there that 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, one of the great- 
est cavalry leaders of his own, or- any 
other age, first saw the light. 

He was the firstborn of the eleven chil- 
dren of William and Marian Beck Forrest, 
and from the first was sturdy and strong 
of limb, and took as by nature to the wild 
and primitive life in which his lines were 
cast. When quite a little fellow he was 
marked for his fearlessness and determina- 
tion, qualities which won quick recogni- 
tion even during his childhood and which 
grew with his growth. 

In the settlement 
there were a half 
dozen or more child- 
ren, besides those of 
the Forrest family, 
who were in the 
habit of going out 
during the season to 
ather blackberries. 

ne hot day the lit- 
tle troop had been 
outa long time and 
had turned their 
steps homewards 
when suddenly was 
heard and seen an 
immense. rattile- 
snake. — Its blood- 
curdling hisses and 
shrill rattle were 
enough to frighten 
much older unfortu- 
nates who might be 
within reach, and 
the children, in 
wildest alarm, drop- 

ed baskets and 
uckets and. ran for 
their lives. One only 
was left standing 
erect and gazing 
with determination 
at the enemy. It 
was Bedford For- 
rest. The little fel- 
low stood his 
ground, calling to 
the others togecome 
back and helf him 
kill the monster. 

Without pausing . 
for reply they flew 
on and single-hand- 
ed he turned to the 
attack. Te 
grasping a ong stick 
rom the ground he 
went close to the 
briers where could 
be seen the reptile, 
-its head lifted high 
and ready for a 
spring. Not losing a 
second he struck so 
vigorougly that it 
dropped dead, and it was soon carried home 
in triumph hanging from the stick. 

Bedford was greatly beloved by his com- 
panions; he enjoyed as well their enthusi- 
astic admiration and confidence. One day 
the boys of the settlement took their horses 
down to the creek for water. One of the 
youngest, riding out into mid-stream, lean- 
ing over the horse’s neck as he bent to 
drink, suddenly dropped his _ precious 
Barlow knife,—the joy of every primitive 
boy’s heart,—into the water: In those days 
luxuries of all kinds were much scarcer 
than now, and the boy who lost his knife 
was in sorry plight, for there was no tell- 
ing when-it would be replaced by another. 

The little fellow began to cry and sob 
and bemoan his loss, but Bedford coming 
up, exclaimed cheerily, ‘‘Don’t cry, Ill 
get it for you! it must be just down there 
at the bottom of the stream. Never mind; 
Til get it.” 

Then riding his own horse back to shore 
he jumped down, pulled off his clothes and 
waded out. The water was three feet deep, 
but he dipped under and remained as long 
as he could hold his breath, groping around 
in the mud for the knife, but it was not 
found. : 

Again and again he did this, bringing up 
handfuls of mud and leaves from the bot- 
tom, but the knife was still missing. The 
eager eyes of the little companion were 
fixed upon him hopefully. The result so 
far seemed very discouraging, but this 
sturdy young fellow, who never gave up 
an undertaking until success was achieved, 
or defeat inevitable, continued the search. 
~-At last when he had been’ under the water 
at least a dozen times the knife came up in 
a great ball of mud. 


Leader—Annah Robinson Watson 


GENERAL N. B, FORREST. 


a Great Cavalry 


When Bedford was thirteen years of age 
the household moved to Mississippi, and 
here, three years later, his father died, 
leaving him the head of a family which 
consisted of his mother and ten youngcr 
children. This responsibility he assumed 
at once with dignity and determination, 
serving as his mother’s ‘aide de camp” in 
all matters pertaining to the wise manage- 
ment of the estate and the welfare of his 
brothers and sisters. 

The country about his Mississippi home 
was very thinly settled, and although the 
Indians had gone to their Reservation be- 
yond the Great River, wild beasts abound- 
ed which, while they doubtless added to 
the romance and excitement of life made 
excursions into the virgin forest extremely 
dangerous. The dwelling of the nearest 
neighbor was ten miles distant, and one 
day the mother of the family started out 
on horseback with her sister to visit this 
neighbor. 

The roads were only bridle-paths wind- 
ing in and out among the trees and close 
underbrush, but they went unattended, 
made the visit, and did not start on the 
return until the afternoon, Mrs. Forrest 
carrying on her arm a basket containing 
several young chickens. 

It was not long before the shadows be- 
gan to fall, but riding rapidly the two were 
within a mile of home when’ the darkness 
fell. They were anticipating no danger, 
when suddenly on the fragrant silence of 
the woodland rang clear and shrill the 


yelp of a panther. It was evident from 
the sound that the animal was very near; 
the horses heard, and knowing wel] what 
the sound meant, started forward in a hot 
run, while the panther in long, even bounds 
came rushing after the scented prey. The 


diss 
riders could not go abreast; the path was 
too narrow. Mrs. Forrest was behind and 
her sister screamed back, ‘‘Marian! Marian! 
drop the chickens! for heaven’s sake, drop 
the basket!” 

“The varmint shall not have my chick- 
ens!’ was the determined reply, and the 
two dashed forward with the beast gain- 
ing upon them. They were now near the 
creek which ran only a few yards from 
their home; they lashed the horses, then 
reaching the. steep precipitous banks 
checked the reins, lest they be dashed 
headlong down the embankment, and into 
the stream. 

The panther gained upon them. The fore- 
most rider reached the water’s edge and 
started across the ford, but Mrs. Forrest 
as she plunged down, suddenly heard be- 
hind her a mad yell, a spring, and then felt 


upon her shoulder and neck the horrible - 


clutching of the panthgr’s claws while its 
hot breath seemed to envelope her. At 
the same instant the claws of its hind feet 
were driven deep into the back of the faith- 
ful animal she rode. The horse was wild 
with fright and the agony of lacerated 
flesh, It reared and plunged, and gave a 
spring which dislodged the beast and sent 
it reeling into the water. 

The screams of the travelers brought the 
other members of the family to the rescue 
and Bedford, whose tender love and rever- 
ence for his mother was one of his most 
notable characteristics, hurried out and 
eaught her in his arms. He lifted her ten- 
derly from the saddle and helped her into 
the house. 

“T did not drop the chickens,’ she said 
briefly. 


Her wounds were carefully dressed, and 
then he loaded his old flintlock gun, called 
his pack of hounds, and started out upon 
the track of the panther. ' 

“Wait, wait until] morning,’’ his mother 


begged. “It is dangerous to go into the 
woods during the darkness.’’ 

“No, mother,’ he answered firmly, “by 
daylight the trail will be cold and the dogs 
eannot follow it. I'm going to find that 
beast now.”’ : 

Soon the hounds had caught the scent 
and off they went through the briers and | 
ecranebrake, through swamps and tangled 
underbrush in the heavy darkness. 

It was impossible to keep pace with them | 
so Bedford cut a long slender grapevine, 
tied it about the neck of one of the pack 
and held it tight; in this way he kept up 
with the chase. Though the other dogs 
might be out of hearing as well as sight, 
their companion easily followed their trail. 

Hours passed, but at last he heard the 
hoarse baying of the pursuers which told 
that the panther had been overtaken and 
treed. He hurried on through the dark- 
ness, and upon reaching the hounds col- 


a few yards away and waited for daylight. 
In the gloom and silence his trained ear 
could often catch the swish, swish of the 
great cat-like tail, as it beat in angry | 
strokes upon the limb near by. Now and 
then an impatient growl smote the air, 
but he stood his ground, and after a while 
faint rays of light came sifting through | 
the tree tops; day was ‘breaking. Now he > 
caught his first glimpse of the beast, as it 
lay at full length on the limb and snarled | 
at the dogs watching below. { 
The stalwart young hunter only waited | 
for sunrise and a more certain light on 
the scene, then he came a step nearer, | 
looked critically at the beast, lifted his | 


gun, took aim and fired. The bullet pierced . 


its heart and with a low stifled cry it fell to 
the earth a lifeless mass. 

Then with his long huntsman’s knife he | 
cut off the head and ears and carried them | 
home to his mother. 

Durig the day the young woodsman 
spent his time at the plough, felling trees 
for firewood, garnering the grain, and in 


‘other manly occupations which contributed 


to the support of his mother, his young 
brothers and sisters; and at night he 
worked unti] late, as his father had done 
before him, making buckskin leggings and 
Shoes and coonskin caps for their use. 
With unfailing industry, untiring energy, | 


* and unflagging self-sacrifice did he devote 


himself to the care of his family, and by 
the time he was nineteen years of age, 
so greatly had he improved their worldly 
condition that they were well provided 
for and most comfortably situated. 

It was about this time that the Texas 
struggle for independence began to ex- 
cite interest. Rumors of the war reached. 
the Forrest household in this Mississippi 
home, and the slumbering soldier in the) 
soul of this remarkable boy awoke and. 
answered. A company of volunteers was. 
formed in the neighborhood and he joined’ 

The volunteers started on the Southward 
march, the boy who was later to be one of, 
the most noted cavalry leaders of the 
greatest American war was a conspicuous} 
figure among them. He was tall and slen-| 
der but sinewy; he had black hair, a red-| 
dish olive complexion, which in time of, 
excitement became almost as dark as an 
Indian’s, and deep-set grey eyes, from 
which flashed a clear piercing glance like: 
that of the eagle. 

The heart of the dauntless soldier cher-| | 
ished from earliest years of childhood the 
most intense and all-absorbing love for his 
mother, and to his dying day this love never 
wavered nor grew cold. With her he was 
always gentle, respectful, and yielding to 
a remarkable degree, and his bearing was 
characterized by a chivalrous deference) 
which was beautiful to behold. Truly did 
he emphasize the truth of the words, ‘‘The 
bravest are the tenderest.”’ 


Thanks are due Harper Brothers and John A. Wyeth, 

- D., for use of material contained in the yaluable 

ore ee issued, “Life of General Nathan Bedford 
ue 
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MY ADVENTURE INTO BOOk 
COLLECTING ; 
by W. B. Poage 


As a boy I was a great reader. My — 
Father was a student and also a great — 
reader so when in the house it had 
to be quiet. He encouraged us to read — 
and his big gift at Christmas time | 
was always books and giving them to — 


us throughout the year. I think I had 
a finelibrary, some five or six hun- 
dred ‘books. Finishing sehool, going 
out to work and leaving home and 


also taking my part in the first World 


War, when on getting married and | 


settling down I discovered the fact — 
that my once large library was only 
some two hundred volumes of odds 
and ends. About a year ago I noted 
that I still have some twenty-five 
Henty books, some dating back, in my 
possession since 1895. Finding a few 
cheap and some good in a loeal store 
I built up my list quite well but soon 
saw that I could not go very far lo- 
cally. It was my good luck to see the 
name of George Flaum of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. in my loeal paper and he 
in turn gave me the name of Brother 
Cummings and then it started, Many 
names and. especially Mr. William / 
Burns of Rockland, Maine, who has 
been a great help to me. Looking in 
the back of an old volume that I have 
had since 1908 I discovered that Lip- 
pincotts had published in 1900 The 
Brahamins Treasure by Henty. In all 
these years I had not seen this and 


_had never heard of this title before. 


Believe it or not one firm I wrote for 
the first time offered me this title, I 
bought and then or since they have 
offered me no Henty titles but many 
by other Authors. Being way down — 
here in Florida in one corner of the 
United States I have found my wants 
from here to New Orleans, as far out 
as Los Angeles, from way up in Maine 
and of course I mention Philadelphia 
and many cities in N. Y. I have found 
them cheap and I have found them 
high, but practically all of the Round- 
up good Scouts indeed, nuf sed, Also 
I have even located some wanted titles 
in London, England. 


Regarding Col. G. A. Henty. If any 
of the readers know more of this writ- . 
er than I do I would appreciate very 
much any information or corrections. - 


ecked and are stopped when 


duplicates. Does anyone know just 
how many books he did write? Of - 
ninety-one I have now d 
a long way to go to complete, if I~ 
ever do.. Of duplicates I find that A 
Tale of Waterloo is the same as One 
of the 28ths. The Brahamin’s Treasure oa 
is Col. Thorndyke’s Secret. I think _ 
that A Chapter of Adventure ig 
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RIT’ s pasture had bloomed into a village 
of tents in a single night. The new town 
was a busy place, and the life in each 
one of its Canvas domes a very necessary 


= part of the circus whole; none was more 
an that of the big dressing room which poured 


pe tor: si not a man to be trifled with. 

“Where is he?’’ demanded the impatient manager. 
‘ll stop this sort of thing in very short order.” 
€’s comin’,” answered a voice out of the crowd, 
and an humble friend of Jimmy’s darted out to help 
‘th > missing clown to a sense of duty. 

Might know he was lookin’ through some hole 
tryin’ to see Joe go through his new turn,” grumbled 
the man. He did not see that it was any business 
his to shield Jimmy, but it was not in the nature 
of the man to stand by and hear the gentle, kindly- 
clown hurt or scolded. 

e’d beard the lion in his den, much less the 
ager, for Joe—an’ all ’cause he’s Mam’oiselle 
ne’s boy. Ef Jimmy ain’t been faithful to his 
T ain’t a man,” ran quickly through his mind 
something like respect; still, he thought, she 
een dead so long, it seemed like the clown was 
oing the thing. A sudden suspicion explained 
y's unusual vigilance. 

spect it’s Dorsky that’s on his mind,” concluded 
lan, as he hurried around the tent. 

time the offending clown had made his way 
le in the big circus tent through which he 
30 the ans with very little trouble. Which- 


yn his knees straining his eyes through the 
e lithe and beautiful body within, swinging 
graceful bird from one trapeze performer to 
_Jimmy’s glance flew rapidly from the hoy 
_ Dorsky. Someway he had never felt quite 
about: the Pole and today he was particularly 
uneasy. His love-sharpened 
sight detected a strange, 
reflective brightness 
about Dorsky’s eyes. 
What was it, liquor? 
es Dangerous,’ : 
muttered the 
clown~ as he 
fairly burn- 
ed the 
man 

with 

his 


spot in 
su ised a father’s 
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fore his eyes, and the old, worship- 
ing gratitude rushed up from his 

Pye as it had a thousand times be- 
ore 

‘“Wonder why she took me,” he 
whispered with moist eyes, ‘then 
she give me Joe.’’ He watched the 
boy and his flights in air with the fascinated interest 
that Mademoiselle Florine once evoked. “I never 
could do it,” he thought; “couldn’t do nothin’ but 
train dogs an’ make a fool of myself. a 

Other memories came trooping forward and he 
smiled amusedly. 

“The boy never could bear to see me painted up 
from the time he was a baby.” Joe was a hot, proud 
little soul. Yet fresh in the father’s memory were 
the tears of rage the little fellow shed on ‘“daddy’s” 
breast, when for the first time he heard a lot of 
rough men call Jimmy “an old guy.” 

“When I -get rich,” sobbed the boy, “you won't 
have to be a clown any more.” That was long ago; 
but when Joe got an idea in his head, it stayed there, 
and he had not given Jimmy much rest since. 


“Looks like the time’s acomin’” said the clown to- 


himself; “Joe’s gettin’ to be such a star performer.” 
But someway it made Jimmy lonely; he loved his 
dogs and his jokes—and—well, the thought of giving 
them up hurt—yes, it burt. He felt tired and closed 
his eyes for an instant. Joe must not grow away 
from him, no, never. 


“Td give up everything for him. Why not what he 


dislikes? anything will do me.” 


“Here? you, Jim,” interrupted his friend, “you’re’ - 
goin’ to have a row on my hands, well as on yours, 


chasin’ round the tent after you. Come erlong, an’ 
hurry up erbout it.’ At the first word Jimmy was 
on his feet shaking the dust from his bagey trous- 
ers, and in another moment they were on’ their” way 
to the dressing room to await the approaching call. 

Jimmy had no more than taken his position in the 
dressing-room, when the audience in the big tent 
shivered as from a single impulse, and a cry of hor- 
ror burst from the lips of the spectators. It was done, 
Dorsky had made the false move; he loosened his 
hold on one of Joe’s feet sooner than on the other, 
and with all the force of the tremendous swing the 
boy went hurtling outward. He missed the out- 
stretched hands of the inward swinging trapezist, 
felt himself going, lost his hold on himself, let his 
arms and legs fly, struck his back on the guy ropes, 
turned helplessly and struck the ground with a thud 
just as the ringmaster reached him with giant 
bounds. 

They took him up on a tumbler’s nearby mattress 
and carried him out. Before the crowd in the dress- 
ing room caught the meaning of the confusion, it 
came to muy with a rush—Dorsky! and he, broke 

” 


vO. ideways. Fails like that meant death or erip- 
ee Jimmy ran along beside the moving mattress; 


laborers and “stars” gurged around. The confusion 
_ increased. 


“Ready here!” brdenba the manager. The tra- 


-pezists hurried in explaining and protesting. 


“Fall into line!” insisted the manager. 
to talk—tend to that afterwards. 


No time 
Jimmy’s habit of 


obedience almost startled him into moving. 


Iie was smoothing Joe’s limp little hand. 
Be oe doe, sor he murmured piteously, 


‘yound,” was the cheerful answer. 
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“Sorry,’ said the manager, with brief sympathy, 
“but we have to go,” and he looked at his best clown 
expectantly. He was not heartless, but the audience 
waited, and the circus had to proceed; besides, he 
knew Jimmy could do nothing. But for once he 
counted without his host; the model stickler for iron- 
bound rules stood rigidly. 

“Not till I know what’s the matter with him,’ he 
said with a stubborn set of his jaw. The riders 
looked about uneasily; they did not want to hear 
the verdict with Jimmy Pipes by; sympathy made 
them gruff and sharp-tongued. 

“Get out of the way,” said one to another as he 
tried to move off. The doctor was worst of all. 

“Go on,’ he urged sharply; “when Joe opens his 
eyes and sees that face of yours itl make him 
worse.” 

Jimmy drew back as if he had been struck. 

“Oh! I forgot,’ he mumbled. 

“We'll do all we can,” added the doctor more 
gently. 

“Ready!” again interrupted the manager; time was 
passing and if the worst had to come, Jimmy had best 
not be there. “They will send if they need you,” 
and Jimmy slowly bestrede his donkey. When he 
galloped into the ring grimacing and shouting at 
the audience, no one could have told what lay behind 
him. He ridiculed the ringmaster and flung joke 
after joke at his head. The people laughed uproari- 
ously; but the grotesque, painted grin on the clown’s 
face mocked at the terror in his heart. Bverything 
in him was in awful suspense at Joe’s condition. He 
did not dare to think the boy might die, and then, 
there was something else that would be worse than 
death itself to Joe. At the thought, all Jimmy’s 
jokes seemed to leave him; only one thing ham- 
mered on his brain and that he had to use. 

“Ef you had two cakes, ate both and had one left 
what kind of cake would it be.” he asked, with a 
wild sort of ring in his voice. It was the last conun- 
drum Joe had asked him. The bodily exercise of a 
somersault and other awkward imitations of the 
skillful riders were a relief to him. It seemed to 
Jimmy his “turn” would never end, but he tried to 
keep his thoughts to the subject in hand. 

“What kind of cake would it be, mister?” he per- 
sisted, planting himself with impudently hilarious 
mien and outstretched trousers directly in front of 
the ringmaster. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any kind. There wouldn’t be any 
left.” 

“There wouldn’t?” roared the clown, derisively: 
“what about stomachache?” The negroes in the 
“black tier” howled and screamed, and the clown 
with another somersault and kangaroo leap evaded 
the ringmaster’s whip and at the same time landed 
on the donkey face toward the animal’s tail, and 
dashed rapidly out of the ring after the gaily decked 
trick riders. 

When he drew up at the ees coke tent, he 
was trembling like leaf: “Is he any better,’ he 
asked, a cold perspiration beading his lip. 

“Ain't come. to, yet, but the doctor’ll bring him 

Jimmy was wiping 
the grease paint from his face with quick, nervous 
dabs. He did not wait to hear more, but rushed to 
the mirror with the vaseline bottle; a few more rubs 
and his face was clean. In another moment he 
stood at the side of Joe’s cot. 
“How is he, doctor?” was his first question. 
Jimmy’s real face was white as a mask and his voice 
so faint the doctor hardly recognized it. The clown 
himself seemed to be standing on his heels awaiting 
a blow in the face, while an empty black sickness 
surged up to his very eyes. 

“He'll live,” said the doctor, quietly. The strain 
of it over, Jimmy sank on his knees beside the cot 
with his face in his hands. That Joe was still his 
own, filled his mind with a sort of dizzy happiness. 

“But,” went on the physician, ‘“I—I—don’t think 
he'll ever mount the trapeze again.” A dazed look 
came over the father’s face, there was a terrible 
stillness for a moment, and the first sounds to break 
the silence were Jimmy’s suppressed sobs. 

First, Florine; now Joe—Joe in all his youth and 
beauty struck down to utter helplessness, while he, 
Jimmy, was spared in all his strength and ugliness. 
To the father it seemed an awful kind of sacrilege. 

“Oh,” he moaned inwardly with a great ache at 
heart, “if it had only been me.” What would the boy 
do? All his talents and labor gone to naught. It 
would kill him. 

“Daddy,” a faint voice called. ‘What is it?” 

Jimmy raised his head with a start. 


“Nothin’, lad, nothin’,’” he protested hurriedly, “I. 


was so scared you wouldn't come to; but you are 
all right now, you'll just have to rest some little 
time ‘fore you get over that fall,” he assured lov- 
ingly, but with a nervous glibness. 


The doctor, who stood on the other side of the cot, 
was young, and in spite of the stern look about his — 


mouth he could not bear the sight of Jimmy’ s almost 
@ontinued on page 108%) 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


If I Were a Boy Again—J. L. Harbour 


T IS so many years since I was a boy and 
I have seen so much of the world in those 
years, that my opinion ought to be of 
some value. The wrinkles are beginning 
to show in my face, but I do not think 
that there are any on my heart, because 

I still feel young and I have so much sympathy with 

and for boys. 

It is because I am so fond of boys that I would 
like to say a few things to them in regard to the 
things I would Jike to do if I were a boy again. Of 
course, I know that it is true that “Boys will be, 
boys” in many respects, and I am glad of it. Every 
boy has a right to the joyfulness, the merriment, the 
buoyancy and the freedom from care that belongs 
to boyhood. Every boy has a right to be happy, but 
no boy has a right to be happy at the cost of the 
peace and happiness of others. We “grown-ups” 
have a good many rights that you “‘youngsters” ought 
to respect, and that you can respect without curtail- 
ing your own happiness. 

if I were a boy again and I knew all that I know 
today I would try to be more mindful of the rights 
and the happiness of others. I would not insist on 
always having my own way, no matter how mucha 
inconvenience and real trouble it gave my family 
and my friends. I think that I would have an occa- 
sional little conference with myself and I would say 
in that conference: 

“Now, see here, boy, you have no right to make a 
nuisance of yourself for the gratification of your own 
pleasure. You have no right to create pandemonium 
wherever you are, simply because you are overflow- 
ing with animal spirits and you want to let off 
steam. Other people have a right to peace and 
quietness in the house, and you are bound by all the 
laws of kindliness and courtesy to respect that right, 
and you should do your “letting off steam’ when 
you will not annoy others by doing so. 

If I were a boy again I would set more value on 
personal tidiness than I set on it when I was a boy. 
I know now that my carelessness in this respect was 
a great annoyance to my family and friends, and 
that my grimy hands and uncombed hair must have 
been a real annoyance to my teacher and to my 
family.. I know now that a boy rises in the esteem 
of people when he is neat and tidy in his personal 
appearance, and that a really untidy boy repels 
those of refined taste. If I were a boy again I would 
make a very free use of those two cheap and abun- 
dant articles—soap and water. 

If I were a boy again I would try not to think that 
I had a right to the best of everything at the table, 
the best chair in the house, the lion’s share of every- 
thing, and I would try to have more respect and 


consideration for my elders than some boys of whom 
I know. If there is anything in the world that sets a 
boy away up in the good opinions of others it is real 


unselfishness and real kindness and courtesy to those 


much older than himself. When I see a boy rise 
and lift his hat and give his seat to a lady or to an 
old gentleman in a street car, or when I see him 
ready and eager to render some service to ladies 
or to the aged, it warms my heart toward him, and 
I know that he has the instincts of a real gentle 
man. And wnen I see a boy absolutely unselfish in 
his home and among his mates I know that I see a 
boy who cannot help being popular, and who will 
have many friends, no matter where he is. 

If I were a boy again I would not reserve all of 
my smiles and merriment and courtesy for others 
and be sullen aud rude and “cross as a bear” in my 
own home. I have known some boys of that type 
and I cannot help thinking that they are real hum- 
bugs, for they often receive credit for being “such 
nice boys” when they are not nice at all to those to 
whom they ought really to be most kind and cour- 
teous. The boy who snaps and snarls at his mother 
and who is sweet and smiling to the mothers and sis- 
ters of other boys is really playing a part. Don’t you 
think so? 

If I were a boy again I would be a regular attend- 
ant at church and Sunday school, for by doing so I 
would not only be honoring my Creator but I would 
rise in the respect of all who know me. Wide ex- 
perience and years of observation have taught me 
that the boys who attend church and Sunday school 
invariably stand higher in the community than the 
boys who spend their Sundays on the streets or even 
in their own homes reading or dawdling or snoozing. 
If you will look into the*matter I am absolutely sure 
that you will find that the church-going and the Sun- 
day school boys are in a good many ways superior 
to boys who never go to Sunday school or to church, 
and that they do stand higher in the respect of those 
whose good opinions it is well worth while to have. 

If I were a boy again I would cultivate a spirit of 
true patriotism and I would honor my country and 
my flag. I would know all that the beautiful red, 
white and blue emblem stands for, and I would do 
all that I could to add to the glory and honor of my 
native land. One day not long ago I saw some boys 
trying to raise a small flag to the top of a flagstaff 
on a lawn before which I was standing talking to a 
friend. The boys were having some difficulty in 
hoisting the flag, and while they were trying to make 
it rise a fire engine came along with the rattle and 
clatter that always sets a boy’s blood to tingling. 
The two boys who had the flag in their hands at that 


was folding up the flag whe 
looked back over his should 
“Come along, Ted! You'll mis 
“T’d miss a dozen fires before I'd ‘ 
my country’s flag in the dirt!” replied ' 
like saying: ee. Sean 
“Good for you, my boy! Yo have 
true patrictism, and you do well to 
country’s flag.” = ae ep 
If I were a boy again I would sp 
in what some people call “Ic 
keep off the street when it was 
to be there. I would shun tobacco 
it has been very clearly demonstrat 
bad for any one, and that rum in 
bottom of most of the evil and sor 
If I were a boy again I would make alm 
sonal sacrifice in order to secure a goo 
not only because a good educatio 
to the pleasures of life, but because 
usefulness, and it is imperative to the 
of success. 
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those who wished to lead cleaner, h 
come forward, Bobbie went and kz: 
while the minister prayed. , 
After the prayer, Bobbie extended his h 
minister with the remark, “You’ve kn 
all around, parson, and I’m blamed gl. 
“Say so to your companions,” the 1 
gested, smiling. ao 
“I ain’t no talker,” Bobbie protested. — 
“But you can say a word.” Ses 
“If I have to reckon I can,” he said. 
turning toward the miners he said: ° 
folks has their regeneration preached into 
some has it pounded in. I’ve had po 
but I reckon it’s all the same sort of 
and, fellers, see this?” and he drew a bo 
pocket; “it’s got a quart of the pur 
see?” See 
When all eyes were fixed on the 
in his outstretched hand, he said: “We 
never see it again,’ and turning sudd 5 
it out the door. a © 
“Praise the Lord,’ the minister ejaculated. 
exclamation was lost in a tumult of cheers, 
of the satellites sent their bottles after Be 


A Young Embalmer. 


O'Fallon (Ill.) has the distinction of 


having a very young embalmer as one of 
is H@enry P. 


its ‘“busimess men.” He 


HENRY P. SCHWARZ. 


Schwarz, fourteen years old. He began 
work as an undertaker and embalmer 
about four years ago, and is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts School of Embalm- 
ing_and also of the National School of 
Embalming, At the Undertakers’ exami- 
nation, held by the Illinois State Board of 
Health at Peoria in June, he passed with 
high honors, making an average grade of 
ninety per cent. 


A Young Section Master. 


George Gillet, age nineteen, has been 
made Section Master of the section of the 
Michigan Central Railroad between Dutton, 
Mich., and Caledonia, Mich, The position 
was given him on account of his strict 
attention to details and the uncomrnon 


intelligence shown by him in_his_ work. 
The safety of many thousands of lives 
depends upon the proper performance of 
the duties of the section master. It is an 
important position for a young man. 


A Novel Kind of Artist. 


Peter Oosse, of Grand Rapids, not yet 
twenty years old, saw a newspaper item 
in which it was stated that a man in Cal- 
ifornia had placed four thousand words 
upon the back of an ordinary postal card. 
This set Peter to thinking and he made up 
his mind he could do better than. that. 
After a number of trials he put upon a 
334x514-inch card the astonishing number 
of 10,600 words. Then he tried his hand on 
a postage stamp and put on its back the 
Lord’s Prayer fifteen times—a tota] of 1050 
words. He writes with a common lead 
pencil and without the aid of a magnifying 
glass, Peter is a barber by trade, but 
spends ‘this spare moments in this work. 
He is now endeavoring to put the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Dec- 
laration of Independence on one postal card. 
Having some doubt as to the truth of the 
reports regarding this young man, we wrote 
for further evidence, and received a letter 
from one who says that she ‘thas seen the 
postal card on which he is now working 
and that it contains over 7,800 words and 
not half of it is yet filled. 


PETER OOSSE. 


A Historian at Thirteen. 


Carlton S. Way, a thirteen-year-old Hart- 
ford (Conn.) boy, is writing a history of 
the United States, and the first volume has 


CARLTON SHEPARD WAY. 


been completed. The book contains 155 
closely typewritten pages and is illustrated 
with maps. It is bound in brown eloth, 
the binding being the only thing about 
the book that the author did not make 
himself. The volume gives a brief account 
of the physical characteristics of the con- 
tinent, describes the Mound Builders and 
Indians, and then relates the incidents con- 
nected with the discovery of the country 
by the Norsemen. Something is given of 
the history of each of the thirteen col- 
onies, and the closing chapter deals with 
we events leading up to the Revolutionary 
ar. 


Young Way is Class boy of Yale ’85, and _ 


also Cup boy of ’85, Wolf’s Head, Yale. 

We can think of no better mental exer- 
cise for a boy than the doing of what this 
boy has done. 


There is always hope in the man who. 


actually and honestly works. In idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair.—Carlyte. 


Little Samuel Arthur M 
who is only eight years old, 
derful power of memor 
seems to be a natural o 
has never been culti 
been in the public school 
and prior to that time spe 
a kindergarten. When th 
years of age his playn 
wonderful aptitude fo 
He knows the names of ¢ 
the dates of their bi hs 


of geographical and his 

and seldom stumbles 

a great reader of the B 

works and the daily newspay 

has to be literally, driven f 

bis bed. The boy is in per 
h of his time 


summers, my chum, Jim, came from 
the city to spend his vacation with 
' me in the country. I lived near a 
stream which flewed from the mountains, 
and there were plenty of chances to hunt 
near by. Jim brought his gun along, and, 
as I had a good breechloader, you may 
imagine we spertssome time in the woods. 
We usually ki! ® xothing more than the 
strength of our ; der, as we did not dare 
venture far into the mountains. 

One day, however, we had quite an ad- 
venture, which I shall proceed to relate, for, 
as it came near ending my earthly career, 
it is quite vivid in my memory. 

It happened in this way: Jim liked the 
girls, and, hailing from the city, was quite 
a favorite with the half-dozen country 
lassies who lived near by. He fell quite 
violently in love with a certain pretty 
maiden, and acquired the habit of spend- 
ing Sunday afternoons with her, much to 
my disgust. 

ne Sunday afternoon shortly after he 
had taken his departure for the realms of 
3 bliss, I decided to take my father’s old 
; mare and two-wheeled gig and drive out 
; into the country to kill time. I had gone 
about two miles when, upon reaching the 

; top of a hill in a neck-o’-woods I saw a 
large flock of wild turkeys quietly feeding 
: in the valley below and directly in front 
of me. I whipped up the mare, and we 
Were soon among them. They were quite 
shy, and, rising in a body, sailed away 
into the woods, Here was a chance for 
some rare sport. Jim had never seen a 
wild turkey; our largest game had _ been 
squirrels, partridges, and occasionally a 
wild duck. But here was a large flock of 

. wild turkeys driven down from the moun- 
tains, ™~obably by the forest fires which 
» were raging there. I turned the mare 
about and headed her for home, stopping 
on my way to get Jim. His eyes grew 
larger and larger as I explained the sit- 
t uation to him, and he remained hardly 
: long enough to hid his girl good-by, so 
anxious was he to get a sight of the tur- 


My) NE day, when a lad of about fifteen 
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Keys. 

4 serious obstacle confronted us. My 
people were very strict church members, 
and I would as soon have thought of com- 
mitting murder as of going hunting on 
Sunday. So we decided to wait until mid- 
night, when, at the first stroke of the 
elock, we would shoulder our guns and 
sally forth in search of our game. 

We took turns napping and when the 
clock finished striking twelve, were on 
our way, fully equipped for battle. 
_ sueceeded in finding the place where the 
_ turkeys had disappeared in the woods, and 
_¢reeping carefully along for nearly an 
hour, gazing up through the tree tops into 
the clear sky above, we were rewarded by 
seeing three or four of the birds perched 
' upon a limb only a few rods in adyance, 
_ but out of gunshot. 

_ Standing there with hearts beating like 
trip hammers and almost breathless with 
- excitement, we 


I soon 


near!» within gunshot of Eye pene fowls, 
their wings 


‘gobbler!’ ”’ 
ohen 


arned by experience that it would be 
lish to expose ourselves by trying to 


get nearer, so we decided to chance a shot 
from there. We took deliberate aim from 
either side of the large tree and fired. Our 
game was wounded, but managed to flutter 
to the edge of a large marsh, where he 
disappeared. 

We searched until noon and then sadly 
turned our faces toward home, instinctive- 
ly keeping a sharp lookout among the 
branches. We freely discussed the fact 
that we had been lured several miles from 
home, and that it would not be a surprising 
thing if we encountered a bear or panther 
while on our way back. This was not a 
comforting thought, for our breechloaders 
would be but slight protection against such 
formidable foer. 

Suddenly Jim grabbed hold of me and 
pointed towards a neighboring tree. There, 
sure enough, was something rolled up 
snugly on a limb, about twenty feet from 
the ground. But it was no wild turkey this 
time; it was some kind of wild beast. 
We talked in whispers, for we were afraid 
of arousing him. We hardly knew what 
to do, for, as we had nothing but shot- 
guns, we were afraid that if we shot and 
wounded it it might turn out to be a bear 
or panther, in which case it would make 
short work of us.. 

After discussing the matter for a few 
minutes, we finally resolved to get as near 
as possible, take deliberate aim, and both 
fire at the same time. We approached 
cautiously without attracting the animal’s 
attention and after deliberate aim, counted 
one, two, three—and fired. 

The bunch rolled off the limb and came 
tumbling to the ground. We held our 
breath in terror, and did not stir for some 


time, never once thinking to reload our 
guns. After several minutes, hearing no 
stir, we ventured to creep cautiously 


toward our victim. In time we came within 
Sight of it, lying on its back—dead. 

We ran up to it and Jim was going to 
pick it up by the tail; but no sooner had 
he touched it th'an he uttered a cry of 
pain and held up his hand in terror. Well 
he might, for there were half a dozen little 
sharp quills hanging to it. We were now 
convinced that our game was nothing more 
nor less than a poreupine. What to do 
with him was the next question. My folks 
would like to see him, even if he wére not 
good to eat. So, after discussing the mat- 
ter at length, we decided to take him home. 
We could each take hold of a hind foot 
and thus make the burden light, besides 
not running any risk of getting our legs 
full of quills. 
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We had just emerged from the woods and. 


were nearing a high rail fence which sur- 
rounded my father’s farm, when our at- 
tention was attracted by a crash in the 
brush at our left. Glancing in that. direc- 
tion we saw a large grizzly bear making 
for us. He had smelled fresh blood and 
wanted a taste of it. 

Jim dropped his gun and his half of the 
porcupine and ran like a deer. For some 
reason which I can not explain I could 
not let loose of mine. I ran as fast as I 
could for the fence, but some how couldn't 
get my legs to work well, although I heard 
Mr. Bruin right behind me. Before I got 
to the fence Jim was half way across the 
field, hat off, hair flying, and yelling mur- 
der at every jump. Just in advance of 
him were eight or ten colts and horses, 
about twice as many cattle, ‘besides a flock 
of sheep and a drove of hogs, all running 
for dear life to get out of his Way. I took 
this all in much faster than I can tell it 
for I had only an instant’to think. There 
was the bear not six paces behind me, and 
there was the high rail fence not a rod 
ahead. 

A thought entered my head which saved 
my life. Acting as quick as lightning I 
turned and brought the porcupine down 
with all my might, right across the griz- 
zly’s face, and dodged off to the. right. al! 
felt his hot breath on my cheek as I did 
so. I saw him wrap both fore paws over 
his snoot and roll over on the ground, for 
his eyes were entirely put out. I didn’t 
stop to ask any questions, but ran as fast 
as I could after Jim. 

When I got on tup oi the fence I saw 
our hired man, Bill running like a deer 
across tue field, wit: sua in hand. Behind 
him were father, mother and all of my 
brothers and sisters, clear down to the 
baby, and last of all, Jim. The rest of the 
tale is quickly told. Bill killed the bear, 
and my mother hugged ‘me almost to death. 


Physical Training and the Church 


The Rev. John UL. Scudder, of Jersey 
City, N. J., has established Tuesday night 
boxing classes in the gymnasium attached 
to his church. He puts on the gloves with 
his pupils and says, “If I can hit a boy 
on his nose and keep him from hitting me, 
that boy knows I am his superior and he 
believes in me.” The New York World, 
commenting on this item of news, refers 
to a New Yorl minister who threw the 
gymnasium out of ‘is church a short time 
ago as being ‘‘a departure from the sim- 
plicity of religious endeavor,” and _ inti- 
‘mates that the church will have to get into 
line with modern life if it is to grow, re- 
ferring to Dr. Rainsford’s church, which 
has grown in twenty years from a hand- 
ful of peonle to a communion of 8,290 souls, 
the church having developed its strength 
on the diversified interests presented by 
thirty charitable, benevolent and self-help- 
ful social committees of the departments, 


with gymnasium and calisthenic classes | 


made prominent. 


The Grief of a Boy. 


An Atchison mother died recently, leav- 
ing two children, a girl of eight and a boy 
of nine. The kind neighbors assembled in 
the parlor, held the girl on their laps and 
wiped away her tears, and made her smile 
with promises of dolls and books and 
candy. At the close of the first long day 
the boy was needed to go on an errand and 
it was found that he had not been seen 
since early morning. A search was made, 
and, contrary to the expectation of many 
women present, he was not out playing, 
but in the loft where he had spent the 
whoie day alone, sobbing his heart out on 
the hay.—Atchison, Kas., Globe. 


Working a Setback. 


“What on earth are you doing in here, 
Tommy?’ asked his mother, peering into 
the darkness of the henhouse, whence had 
been coming for five minutes or more a 
series of dismal squawkings, accompanied 
by a loud flapping of wings. 

“T am trying.” said Tommy, who seemed 
to be doing something with a knotted rope, 
“to fix this rooster so his alarm won’t F=x0) 
off before 7 o’clock tomorrow morning,’— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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= American Boy Music— 


WE HAVE MADE A CONTRACT WITH THE PUBLISHERS OF 


“The American Boy March and Two-Step” 
and ““The Jolly Student,”’ 


“The American Boy 


March and Two-Step” was composed especially for THE AMERICAN BOY, and has never 


Musicians, and particularly 


boys, who like stirring, patriotic martial music, are de ighted with “T's American Boy 


over it, and by the time the third verse was sung they were joining in the chorus, spon- 


taneously, and without invitation. “Th 


e American Boy March and Two-Step” is a piece 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Two of the best pieces of music for American boys ever published, by which in J anuary 
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A Friendly 
Contest With a 


DAISY 
RIFLE 


Both girls and boys 
enjoythesport of shoot+ 
ing with a Daisy or a 
Sentinel airrifle, They 
give lots of innocent 
amusement without 
danger, noise, smoke 
or powder, 

Our rifles have walnut 
stocks, handsome nick- @ 
eled steel barrels, im- 
proved sights and in- 
terchangeable parts. 
Tf your dealer will not 
sell youa 


“DAISY” 
OR 
“SENTINEL”? 


send us his name and 

we will send any style 

from factory, charges 

prepaid, upon receipt 

of price, 

No. 1, Daisy Repeater, 
shoots BB shot 48 


times 
No. 2, 


shot 
No. 5, Sentinel Re- 
poner automatic, 
08 shot.,,....81.25 
Darts, assorted colors, 
per doz, prepaid. 85e¢ 
Daisy button and illus- 
trated booklet free. 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., 
Plymouth, Mich. 
U A 


able Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp, $10.00 
Telephone, comp., $2.60 & 5.95 


Battery T 


Electric Door Bells, 80 
Electric Carriage Lamps 65.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns « 2.00 
#8 Medical Batteries 8.95 


812 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits ° 2.25 
Battery Motors $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights 2.00 


Electric Rallway * 8.50 
——— Pocket Flash Lights . 1.50 
a Necktie Lights Z5e. to 8.00 


Send for free book. De’ cribes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully 
small prices. All practical, The 
lowest price in the world on every- 
thing electrical. Agents can make 
handsome commissions and many 
sales, Write for complete informa- 


tion. 
Ohio Electric Works, 
Cleveland, 0. 


$3.75 BUYS A$35 WATCH 


and a handsome ‘‘Gold”’ watch ehain & charm 
” __ ‘THISIS A GENUINE GOLD FILLED WATCH 

A Q in appearance, superbly engraved, double 
A aN hunting case, stem wind and stem set, 
()\ HIGH GRADE RUBY JEWELED WORKS 
which is absolutely guaranteed for 


SSa5//Send 2: to us and we will send the 
Watch & Chain €,0,D, 8,75 and express 
charges to examine. If as represented, 
pay $3.75 & Ex. charges and itis youra, 
ite if you desire Ladies’ or Gents’ size, 
CALUMET WATCH CO. Dept-151, Chicago 
‘ae ¢ ! O and last as long 

as three ordinary 


Jamps, Turn down like gas, 


14 CENTS A MONTH 


pays for A LIGHT ALL NIGHT. Fit into 
any ordinary fixture, Ask your dealer or 
write for Hylo folder of ingenious lamps, 


The Phelps Co.,8 Rowland St., Detroit,Mich, 


“Pick Me Out” 
PUZZLE 


Latest novelty out. Fun for 
everybody, Sent postpaid with 
list of our other novelties for 10¢c. 


YORK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
82 Westfield Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


WILL BUY MOTOR-CYCLE 


A COMPLETE 
OUTFI except frame; can be suce- 

cessfully applied to the 
ordinary bicycle, without assistance 


of skilled mechanic. Fully guaran- 


teed, and wil} run 30 miles per hour. Complete machine 
£125.00. MOTOR-CYCLE SUPPLIES of all kinds. 


THE MOORE AU-TO-CY ©O., MARION, IND. 
1 * y sense) 
| THE WONDERFUL DOUBLE. THROAT 


nly genuine Bird Call and Prairie Whiatle,with which you 


Electric Lamps 
Saye Current 


can imitate any bird or animal, Astonish your friends by 
making them believe you are a Ventriloquist, The 
instrument is concealed in the roof of the mouth and deteos 
tion is impossible. If ladies are near imitate a mouse and 
see them grab their skirts and climb a chair. Boys, ifyou 
like fun, send 10¢, for this instrument with ‘full 
| instructions. Catalogue of tricks. novelties and books for stamp, Addresg, 

H.W. HARDESTY & €O., 1130-A Central Ave., NEWPORT, KY, 


P) PRINTS YOUR NAME. ceesneuue. 154 


OSTPAID 
yt ESTA Ot l= —— 


MARKS 
: ANYTHING 
“ STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
; NS RUBBER STAMP CQ, p1z, NEW HAVEN,CONS 


BEEBE VIOLINS 


Deep, mellow, soulful carrying 
tone. Unexcelled for artistic 
a beauty. Send stamp for valuable 


} booklet, “How To JupGE Vio- 
Ling!” BYRON E. BEEBE, 26-] Eqst Yan Buren St., Chicago, Il}, 


i 
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The Agassiz 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Association 


THE AMERICAN BOY is the only official organ of the Agassiz Association and should be in the hands 
of every member. All correspondence for this department should be sent to Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, Pittsfield, 


Mass. Long articles cannot be used. 


one who is interested in any form of natural science is invited. Established in 1875. 
notes of personal observations are particularly desired for use in the A. A. 


when convenient. Questions are invited. 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION welcomes members of all ages, and any 


Incorporated in 1892. Short 
department. Send illustrations 
Address H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 


SOLOS LN See 


Curiosity From Guatemala. 


8d Avenida Sur, No. 96, 


Guatemala. City. 
Mr. H. H. Ballard: 

Dear Sir—I inclose a drawing of a 
“‘wooden flowers.’’ These flowers grow only 
on the slopes of the Agua and Fuego vol- 
canoes of this country. Inside it is of a 
dark coffee color; the outside is lighter. 
It is hard and looks as if beautifully 
carved. I have some’ that I would ex- 
change with other boys. 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR D. DURAN. 


As our readers will want to know more 
about these strange wooden flowers, we 
reprint the following account from the 
Literary Digest: 


“Tt is well known that certain plants 
develop in the neighborhood of other 
plants, with which they live in more or 


less intimate union. According to the de- 
gree of intimacy, these plants are known 
aS commensals, epiphytes, or parasites. 
The commensal establishes itself near its 
neighbor and takes a part of its nourish- 
mcnt; the epiphyte lives fixed on its host, 
but without taking any of the latter’s sap, 
and its action is purely mechanical, 
whether protective or injurious. The 


parasite, which is often more terrible for 
the plant than for the insect, fixes itself 
deep in the plant’s vitals and is nourished 
All parasites 
the mistletoe, 


exclusively on its substance, 


are not injurious; if it is 


not too abundant on the oak, has rather 
a beneficent effect than otherwise. But 
another plant of the same family (lo- 
ranthaceoe) makes real ravages on its 
victim, and thereby produces the curious 
result that is represented in our picture, 
which is called ‘‘wooden flowers.’ This 
is a_ name given by the natives of Tierra 
del Fuego, the country where the parasite 
is found. The wooden flowers are an 
excrescence that forms on the branches 
of the trees after the development of 
the parasite, whose seeds are deposited 
thereon by birds. These seeds contain 
a _ sticky material that enables them to 
adhere to the _ tree. Once fixed, the 
seed penetrates the outer bark, enters the 
liberoligneous part of the wood, and 
causeS a tumor that takes an approxi- 
mately spherical form and is of a size that 
varies with the importance of the branch. 
The latter sometimes withers, but often 
continues to grow, though weakened; new 
seeds arrive and there results a group of 
‘wooden flowers.’ The union is then so 
intimate between the plants that in mak- 
ing a transverse section it is almost im- 
possible to say where one begins and the 
other ends. The parasite does not live 
more than three or four years, but it 
leaves traces of its existence. The ‘flowers’ 
have a diameter varying from two to 
sixty centimeters (an inch to two feet). 

-These ‘flowers’ are not, as one might 
believe, formed by the roots of the para- 
site, for it has none. They are formed 
by a prolongation of the ligneous part of 
the wood itself, forced through the bark. 
Their volutes are very graceful in their 
effects, and recall the classic ascanthus 
leaf, as is shown in the illustration. 


wy LLL a eS, 
REPORTS DUE BY FEB. !—Reports from 
the 2nd Century, Chapters 101-200 should 
reach the President by February Ist. 
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FrOM 
Little 
Acorns 
Grow. 


White-Footed Fieid Mice=—Mrs. 
M. K. HWreri 


¢ PiSOD eae 
[feild 3d . 
Thinking that ar YS 
had with some whi 
interest the Agassi : 
relate it. These n 


creatures, »with sof 
men call them He 
name they may try 
One bright morni 
tle boy came ‘into 
stick, some. eighte; 
hand, to which wa 
nest made of shreds 
of old wood. 
Hastily explaining, he sald: “round 4 
this pretty nest in the woods. I think iis, 
empty, and see, there isn’t any door! lL 
want to put it in the museum, but haven’+ 
time now. I must go right back to the 
woods with papa for more Yeood. I'll leave 
it here in the window. “Don’t let any one 
touch it.’’ And, carefully’ placing the nest 
in the window, he hasten@éd away. ; 
A tired boy does not always remember ! 
even new found treasures, and the nest f 
§ 
$ 
i) 


remained in the window undisturbed for 
two or three days. 

Taking his boots one morning from the 
corner of the dining room, he thrust a 
foot into the first one, but found it would 
gO in but a few inches; then he tried the ‘ 
second with a like result. ‘What is the! 
matter with my boots?’’ he exclaimed, and | 
turning them upside down some two quarts ) 
of pumpkin seeds fell out. ‘Well, I would } 
like to know how these seeds came here?” 
he asked in surprise. Everybody was in- | 
terrogated, but ne one knew anything | 
about it. 

The seeds had been left to dry by the ‘ 
kitchen stove the night before. Investiga- | 
tion was made, and not a seed or piece of 
a seed could: be found outside of the boots. | 
As the seeds were not dry enough to put 
away they were taken back to the kitchen,-’ 
and that night were left just as before. The 
next morning every seed was in the boots - 
again, We thought it might be the work | 
of mice, but no mice that we knew of 
could accomplish so much in so short a! 
time, and what mouse could resist the! 
temptation to eat pumpkin seeds and scat- | 
ter the chips by the way? 

During that day Arthur thought of the 
nest in the window, and going to get it he 
found that the door had been opened from | 
the inside, and the occupants of the nest | 
had gone. “O, I know what it is now!” | 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘Something that come out | 
of this nest put the seeds in my boots.”” A 
few days later the hesperomys were taken | 
in a trap, and the mystery was explained. 
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Two-Headed Snake. 


1215 Franklin Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Some time ago in a park called ‘‘Cro- 
tona,’’ about a mile from where TI live, 
there was a two-headed rattlesnake cap- 
tured. The party who caught it  pre- 
sented it to The Bronx Zoological Garden. 


While the snake 
pleasure of seeing i 
this being accounte 
enough to eat, ni 
given enough, but 
Were constantly q 
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THA NETIEK at WayRREONA, 


FIRST ARGOSY STORY was an Horatio Alger for boys and girls. 


DO AND DARE 
ae ome 

1& Brave Roy's Fight: for Fortune, 
1D 


Keen the pod nba oe 
Hae 


Boys Books Reviewed : 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 
translated from the Danish, by Carl 
Siewers. It is safe to say that the fairy 
tales of Hans Christian Andefsen will 
be read just as long as there are little 
folks to read and enjoy them. These 
stories are never of the preachy kind, 
but simple tales with many queer and. 
altogether fascinating happenings in 
them. This book is handsomely gotten 
up, and Mr. Mora’s happy illustrations 
will just make the young reader’s cup 
of enjoyment run over, Price $1.50. Dana, 
Estes & Co., publishers. 


PHIL AND DICK, by E. H. Lewis. All 
boys love to read sea stories of adven- 
ture and here is one which contains suf- 
ficient excitement to satisfy the reader’s 
utmost craving. It tells of two boy ap- 
prentices in ithe U. S. navy, and the 
many things which happened to them 
during their service with Uncle Sam. 
Their hairbreadth escapes from _ drown- 
ing, pirates, robbers, shipwreck, with 
vivid descriptions of foreign cities, make 
up a book which is calculated to keep a 
boy awake beyond the usual hours, It 
is nicely illustrated and printed in large, 
clear type. 291 pages. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co. 


We have received a copy of Vol. I., No. 1, 


of The Model Electrical and Mechanical 


Engineer, a journal of mechanics and 
eleetricitu for amotauns and at-.3-—1- 
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MEET THE AUTHORS BEHIND ARGOSY’S STORIES 


SOMEONE reminded us recently that- we 
are the second: oldest magazine in the 
United States—only “Harper’s” has been 
in continuous operation longer—and we 
were beginning to wonder just how well 
we carry our age. Then along came Cap- 
tain Dod Orsborne with his idea for a 
sailing voyage around the world, and we 
found ourselves leaping at the bait. No 
question about it, the only way to keep 
young is to keep busy. 

It has been a little more than 68 years 
since Frank A. Munsey came down from 
Maine, with a gripful of manuscripts 
and $40 in cash, to start “The Golden 
Argosy”; and we've been going strong 
ever since. 

As a man’s magazine, we have grown 
up with our readers. First we were an’ 
eight-page, newspaper-size magazine for 
the young—“Freighted with Treasures 
for Boys and Girls,” the masthead said 
—and the first story we ever published 
was Horatio Alger’s “Do and Dare, or, A 
Brave Boy’s Fight for Fortune.” When 
our readers’ parents began noticing the 
magazine, they lost no time in taking it 
over for themselves. 

At one point we absorbed “Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” the first magazine pub- 
lished in America, and never showed the 
slightest ill-effects. 

Since the early days—when our con- 
tributors included Alger, Oliver Optic, 
G. A. Henty and Mr. Munsey himself— 
we have given many promising young 
writers their start. O. Henry, Zane Grey, 
H. Rider Haggard and Edgar Rice Bur-- 
roughs were all first published in 
Arcosy. We have in our time godfatheree” 
a collection of fictional characters rang- 
ing from Tarzan of the Apes to young 
Dr. Kildare. 

We feel every bit as peppy as we did 
in 1882. Let’s weigh anchor, Captain 
Orsborne; we can’t sit around all day! 


marenada wh SOCIOSE 
ly resembles a regular $50 
50lid Gold Pendant 
Watch and Pin that clos 
:xamination is necessary to _ 
letect the difference, : 
f you want it, sen 
your name and address, no 
pene and we will send — 
you TEN pretty articles of 
small Jewelry. Sellthemat — 
len cents each, and when 
sold send us the $r.00, sak 
n return we will send you 
shis beautif ba rh 7. 
- Solid Gold Plated | 
Pin and Pendant 


Absolutely FREE. 
| The only condition we 
rake is that after receiv- JAA 
ng your premium you will 
show it to your friends, 
take orders for duplicates, 
if opportunity offers, atour | 
egular price of f3:00 each, 
on which we will allow our 
agents commission. 


EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2, Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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PIINCH Rugby was founded, as 
A) 1567, it is considered in Ey 
y quite a modern school, but 
ited the place this year I salge 
of antiquity on every side. Bm 
renceville and Andover it 
old indeed. The boys atte, 
are chiefly from the middle class of Eng 
There is not a title in the school. The |] 
are, for the most part, lawyers or p 
manufacturers in the neighboring cities. 
count I found the Rugby boys more 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


or themselves Ail they are allowed 
i e ‘ quarter pound of tea and 
pe", 'The rest each boy must 


lows eat their dinner to- 
' the fags must get ready 
re it. One or two of them 
id that is a job I wouldn’t 
“ier has two rounds of it, 
jaold it before a fire which 
ke worst of it is they are 
ling forks, and very often 
hed. 

en that the rooms of the 


offers you 


Strangers than were those of Eton, an: 
visit to the institution I felt as if I wer. E M 0 N E Y 
of them. @ @° order, and then they are 


In the beginning, Rugby was only 
school for the youngsters of the neight 


xcept one who is appointed 
ll to answer the calls of 


it never amounted io much until Dr. ThEASON #1. If you were an expert 4C;, water or something for 


“The Doctor’ of “Tom Brown’s Schoobyld find 
came head master. 
brought Rugby to the high position it oc 
among English public schools. 
first went to Rugby the need of a 
things was plain to his keen mind. 


When trned more on the average than men it 


yourself among the highes;duty must be the most 
He reorganized evegen, Even back in ‘depression years is very little excitement 


The fellows are all sup- 
r Jessons for the morrow, 


ay i - 
REASON #2. The demand for accoun’ Ena ehere as na. TOE 


8 told a story by one of 


where the boys were living were nothinesses must have trained accountants to«@ cold chills run down my 
boarding houses. and the masters, inst,’s a profession offering wide opportunifwho was left standing in 


in them, as they should, ‘ ~ 
der incomes by serving 
churches. “The Doctor’ 
should have several mas 
ranged the system of “: 
in all the public school 
that in a school comm 
govern the younger in tk 
sible for order in the ditrerent houses. 7 
he wrote, “are for nearly nine months 


alls. He 
ther late, 
wrapped 
ridor. In 
ar and it 
“rom one 
to all the 


living with one another in a distinct scoyable lifetime career . . . and he doesi’ pling EIR 


School life occupies the whole of their eeginning to “cash in.” 


their studies and their amusements, by 


night, they are members of one and th{EASON +5. Without losing a day P) 


ety. For this they require a governm: 


this government. * * * A father wit 


would find it no easy matter to govern narkable record of having trained near 


igi are In spare hours at home, at low cost, 
It is idle to say that the masters form, Aethod” of “learning by doing.” This fe subjected to treatment 


the house, and they are 
ost while on fag duty in 


t Rugby have rather’ a 


}8 in American schools. I 
«ih they are made to stand 


ally. How much less can a master giccountants in the U.S.... and of havii sing a song. They must 


boys?” For these reasons Dr. Arnold ligh-paying careers. 


the boys in the sixth form should ri 
others, and if in any house there were 
cient number in that form to’preserve dhat Pays, 
pointed some of the fifth-formers to ass : 

*This system of fagging is carried ov 


week, is obliged to wake all the other 
the dormitories. 
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breakfasts. When they get it riome they must cook 


' and serve it, and they hardly have a chance to get 
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doves (FL 20,000), 
today, but I couidn’t make up my mind,’Y the Edmond Hall 
there, that I wouid care to be either fagWilson (FL 20,004) 
ter. It doesn’t seem right for one boy tis by men whose 

vant to another, and the fags at Rugbyery hot home. 
to do reguiar housemaid’s work. The fi recently made by 
the morning one of them, who is appoir his sextet of All 

tory is “Jazz Con- 


. This is by no means 41,-+ kicks of the five 
_ and sometimes it is positively dangerous 1 
_ ally it is necessary to use water and c¢} 50 teenie te 
_ them all out, and then the unhappy fag , Me.” Earl Hines 
_ before the wrath of the upper formers. ‘11h,Dandy.” Jack 
_ the first morning lesson has been sai2, the fags go 
_ to the town and purchase suppligs for their masters’ 
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Send today for LaSalle’s interesting b¢#24, and if they strike a 
and “Success Reports.” | 
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went through the school- 

et et et es ees Of the boys the “double- 
x—which is said to have 

LASALLE EXT Arthur, and in the cor- 
1e the top of the old hall 

A Corres’; boldly upon it in cap- 

417 So. Dearborn Sbi but what Tom Brown 

school. 

Please send me, free of all.¢ 91) the boys eat their 
Date a ee ‘was described in the 
famous book. There are tavies all around the sides, 
and tables in the middle. The smaller boys are 
given seats at the side tables, and as they progress 
through the different forms, they move around the 
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Pein sraer ELT 1m RUGBY TO. 


room until finally they are given one of the seats of 
honor at the middle table. To sit there is a distinc- 
tion greater than being merely in the sixth form, for 
a fellow must have a clean record to get there. 
When the dinner is over, the little boys pass out 
through a corridor, while the sixth-form fellows go 
out through a door directly into the yard. For a 
little boy to go out through the big boys’ door would 
be a piece of arrogance not to be tolerated, and any 
chap bold enough to try it would be made to suffer 
in consequence. 

The boys who were guiding me about the school 
insisted that I mustn’t Jeave until I had seen the 
schoolrooms where Dr. Arnold used to meet his 
sixth form. Many old men in England remember 
these rooms as places where they learned more 
about obedience and discipline than they could ever 
have learned had it not been for the famous head 
master. The furniture in these rooms is not old, as 
at Eton, but the walls are covered with old table- 
tops, upon which are carved the names of the old 
scnolars who attended in Tom Brown’s time. The 
boys are not permitted to display their talent as 
carvers nowadays. If they cut out even so,zmuch as 
their initials they must have the wood planed and 
polished, or else buy a new table. This seems rather 
hard, in the light of old customs and traditions, and 
makes the Eton boys rather to be envied. 

Of course I was interested in visiting the old 
“elose’”’ which I had read about so often, and where 
the game of football as we know it in America is 
said to have originated. The three trees which used 
to stand within the football field are gone, now,: but 
there are others standing, and the close is a shady, 
attractive place on a sunny day. 

Aside from football records, the close is famous 
as the place where all fights have taken place among 
the boys since Dr. Arnold’s time. Before then it 
was the custom for the fellows to meet in some place 
where they wouldn’t be disturbed and settle their 
quarrels by a knockout bout. Arnold ruled that all 
such contests should take place in the close, 
where he could overiook them from his study win- 
dows. If there were any breaches of this rule, the 
penalty was expuision for all parties concerned. 
Every boy will remember the fight between Tom 
Brown and Slugger Williams, and it was no imita- 
tion affair; but Dr. Arnold intervened before one of 
the boys was killed. Nowadays the fights are not 
so much encouraged by the masters, and the close 
is no longer a famous field of war. But all the Rugby 
fellows would like it better if they were allowed to 
Settle their quarrels in this way, and they maintain 
that there is more spite and nasty feeling in the 
school today than in Tom Brown’s time, when it 
was all knocked out by black eyes and bloody noses. 

It was at Rugby that the modern system of Chris- 
tian education had its beginning. When Dr. Arnold 
went to the school he found it one of the most 
immoral and rebellious in England. Drunkenness 
and swearing were common vices among the boys, 
and all sorts of vicious acts were approved by the 
sentiment of the school. It was a slow process which 
built up the moral and religious tone of the institu- 
tion, for the boys were not easy to manage. Most 
of them used to keep guns in the backs of stores in 
the town, and whenever occasion presented itself 
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they went out on poaching expeditions. Everyone 
knows that poaching is considered one of the low- 
est crimes in England, and Arnold stopped it at 
Rugby by telling the shopkeepers he would forbid 
the boys to enter their stores at all if they assisted 
them in poaching. 

There was a horsey set at Rugby, too. The coun- 
try round about the school is first-rate for hunting, 
and it was a great temptation for the boys to mount 
a horse and go riding for game. It is told that on 
one occasion a boy who considered himself a great 
steeple chaser bragged that he could beat any fel- 
low in the school and give him the pick of horses at 
that. <A sixth-former named Corbett accepted this 
challenge, and the race was held amid great enthusi- 
asm. The challenger lost, but after the race he 
whined so much about the superiority of Corbett’s 
horse that the latter agreed to ride the chase over 
again, exchanging horses. When he won a second 
time the whole school was greatly excited, and Cor- 
bett’s name was written among Rugby’s heroes. 
After this, racing was popular, and a grand steeple 
chase was organized, for which there were seven 
entries. Dr. Arnold, however, decided that this sort 
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of thing had gone far enough. He sent for Corbett 
and told him that he had refrained from interfering 
in the two former races, because if he did both boys 
would have been expelled. He said that if this other 
steeple chase came off he would expel every boy who 
was present or who took part in it. Of course, it 
was abandoned. Dr. Arnold was a good sort of a 
man, though, for soon after there was a great 
national steeple chase near Rugby, and he allowed 
the entire school to go and see it. 

Today Rugby is known as the most democratic 
school in England, and on this account it is the most 
American, so American boys would feel more at 
home there than at Eton or Winchester or other 
British schools. Boys at Rugby stand on an equal 
plane of respectability, and there are no earls or Vis- 
counts among them. They usually lead all other in- 
stitutions in athletic sports, and Rugby football is 
famous the world over. Altogether, it is a whole- 
some, attractive place, but in spite of its history and 
traditions, 1 would rather be educated at an Ameri- 
can school. It is hard to understand why some 
parents send their sons abroad to be educated, for 
the boys themselves are almost sure to have a hard 


to attend school abroad, and that such 
sure to be detrimental to his happiness 
cess in life. The standards of living 
ferent in this country from what th 
land, and when the Rugby boy come 
to unlearn many things. Some Am 
have adopted characteristics of Rugby a 
find that they work very success 
renceville the fellows live in “hou 
those at Rugby, and each house is 1} 
or more masters. At Groton the bi 
form have authority over the smaller 
St. Paul’s the boys are watched over ¥ 
severity as are their English cousins 
we have nothing to correspond to wha 
as “public schools” in England, an 
just as well that our institutions shoul 
of our great country, and not planned 
models. Teese 
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Uncle Sam’s Porto Rican Children 


N the island of Porto Rico, a land of per- 

MK petual summer, Uncle Sam has taken 

under his care more than 822,000 children 

of sehool age. School age in Porto Rico 

is from five to eighteen years, though not 

many of the island children attend school 
after they are fifteen years old. 

When Uncle Sam took possession of 
Porto Rico a few years ago he found that 
eighty per cent of the people on the island 
could not read or write. 

Only tthe well-to-do-people in the cities, 
and the wealthy planters thought of send- 
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ing their children to school. ‘There were 
a few schools, such as they were, scat- 
tered among the large towns, but in the 
villages and country districts there were 
no schools at all. 

Uncle Sam is changing all that and this 
fall he opened in Porto Rico 1,200 schools, 
which began the school year with an 
attendance of more than fifty thousand 
pupils. 

So now, every school-day morning, high 
up on the mountain sides, down in the 
fertile valleys and over the huts of the 
little vidages and the whitewashed stone 
houses of the cities, rise American flags 
before a thousand schoolhouses. 

Porto Rican children are fond of sing- 
ing, and nearly all of them are good sing- 
ers. They generally begin the school day 
by singing “The Star Spangled Banner,’ 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee,’’ or ‘Hail 
Columbia,’’ singing the English words, 
and following the American song with 
“Borinquen,’’ sung in Spanish. ‘Borin- 
quen’’ is the ancient name of Porto Rico, 
and. the song bearing that name was to 
Porto Rico what ‘‘America’’ is to the 
United States. ‘‘Borinquen,”’ or ‘Bori- 
quen,” means ‘“‘the land of the valiant 
lord,” and is what the natives ealled the 
island when Columbus discovered it on 
his second voyage to America. 

The island was so beautiful with its 
fruits and flowers, its mountains and its 
Streams, that Ponce de Leon, the same 
man who afterward discovered Florida, 
thought that he would certainly find there 
the fountain of perpetual youth. Captain 
Ponce, though a vailiant Soldier, was get- 
ting - old, and believed, foolish man, that 
somewhere in the New World he would 
find a spring of water which would change 
him into a boy again. It is a singular 
fact that boys do not wish to be men 
half as badly as men wish to be boys. 

Captain Ponce did not find the fountain 


of perpetual youth in Borinquen, and your 


history book will tell you that he after- 
ward. went seeking it in Florida and was 
Killed there in a battle with the Indians, 


But the children of Porto Rico still sing 
“Borinquen,’”’ and one of the principal 
cities is named Ponce after the man who 
wanted so to be a boy again that he 
lost his life in the attempt. 

The children of Porto Rico do not have 
fine modern schoolhouses. Houses orig- 
inally built for storing coffee or sugar, or 
barracks intended as the quarters for 
soldiers, in fact any building that would 
do, has been pressed into service. : 

Porto Rican schools are pretty noisy, 
as a rule. Under the old Spanish system 
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SHOES AND STOOING'S FUNTE LRAT SCROOLY. 


the scholars used to study their lessons 
out loud, all jabbering away together. 

Such “out-loud’”’ studying is not allowed 
now, but the children still are inclined to 
murmur to themselves in an undertone as 
they bend over their books, and are rather 
more restless than American children. 

In reading, writing, drawing, singing 
and memory work the children of Porto 
Rico are, on the whole, ahead of the chil- 
dren in the United States, but in mathe- 
matics and other studies they are behind. 
The Porto Rican children have great dif- 
ficulty in keeping their minds concentrated 
upon what they are doing. Sad to say, 
there are some few children in the United 
States who are afflicted the same way. 
Nearly every Porto Rican child who goes 
to school can write a beautiful hand, and 
draws pictures you will seldom find 
equaled in an American school by children 
of the same age. 

Thousands of children in Porto Rico stay 
away from school because they have no 
clothes to wear, but things are improving 
on the island, and it will not be long be- 
fore every child there has at least one 
suit of clothes. 

The majority of these Porto Rican pupils 


live in huts with thatched roofs, huddled 
in little villages amid groves of great 
towering palms. It is especially for the 
benefit of ‘‘the child whose home is a 
shack, Whose world is a cocoanut tree, a 
banana grove and poverty,’ that the 
schools of Porto Rico have been estab- 
lished. Porto Rican children are especially 
fond of pictures. Heretofore they have 
lived a pictureless life. No picture papers 
were known in the island before Uncle 
Sam took charge and the children never 
ever imagined such a thing as a picture 
ook. 

Now, greatly -to their delight, thousands 
of pictures have been distributed for the 
decoration: of the interior of the school- 
houses. In the interior of the roughest 
shack pictures are stuck up on the walls 
which the children have cut out of some 
illustrated publication. 

The children in the rural districts are 
just beginning to wear shoes and stock- 
ings, something they never thought of in 
the old Spanish days, and such of them 
as are fortunate enough to possess these 
articles of apparel prize them almost as 
highly as they do pictures. So careful 
are they of their new and strange pos- 
sessions that when they have walked a 
little way from the schoolhouse, after 
school, they sit down and take off their 
shoes and stockings and carry them home 
under their arms. ~- : 

When a Porto Rican boy is fifteen years 
old he generally leaves school and goes 
to work on one of the plantations where 
they raise coffee, or on one of the estates 
where the cane grows from which they 

take -sugar and the Porto Rico molasses 


~h, very likely, you are eating on your | 


br #&Wheat cakes these winter mornings. 


‘ 


The Paris=Vienna Automobile 
Race. 


Boys will not fail to be interested in a 
short account of the great automobile 
race from Paris to’ Vienna, which took 
place last summer. It may be a little late 
to write an account of it, but it will not 
be uninteresting for that reason. 

One hundred and thirty vehicles made 
the start over the route, which was 890 
miles long and divided into four stages, 
one of which was to be covered each day. 
The best time was made by Renault in a 


THE MEN AND THE MAOHINE THAT WON THE 
BENNETT OUP. 


machine of his own make which weighed 
about a thousand pounds. He completed 
the journey in fifteen hours and twenty 
two minutes actual running time, or an 
average of fifty one and one-fourth miles 
per hour, as fast as many of our express 


The Route of the Paris-Vienna Race. 
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trains. The roads” traversed 
of the worst in Europe, and in 
stage of the journey they passed 
over the Altberg, a mountain five the 
feet in height. Additional interest w: 
forded by the fact. that the ra 
Gordon-Bennett cup was held a 
time over part of the route, or 3 
Mr. James Gordon-Bennett offere 
for an annual interne ae 


sembled at the hippodrome t 

finish. Renault, as stated, won - 
of honor, which was offered by 
peror Francis Joseph to the Fr 


a similar prize to the first f 
feur, and this fell to Count de 
an Austrian, apes 


THE MEDICATED CROUP NE 


k 
OR AMULET is a simple and effcetiy 
guard against that drenatuld disease : 


The iS righ and Only Sure vi 
worn next the skin, forming a medicate 
close protection to the Croup centre. | 
is absorbed into the system of the chil 
inhalation. Itis used by adults hay 

The Croup Necklace or Amule 
Jeading physicians, and i on 

Send for circulars. =0) 
order by mail a Medicated Amulet, 

PRICE, 25 Cents. i 


MEDICATED CROUP NECKLACE ©0., 


Open 


ished hard wood arms. 
anywhere in the United States. 
eae for $1.25: two for $2.85; three 
$3.40; four for $4.40; five for $5 f 
AGENTS, eee 
McELROY IRON WORES COMPANY 
19.29 8S. NINTH STREET, 


Our 200 se hook “The Origin and Treat: a. 
ment of full p lars | - 
eens: rt i 
Lewis Scuoot, $7 Ad 


Officer’s Badge 


Company News. 


PROF. F. B. WILLIS COMPANY, No. 3, 
Ada, O., holds its meetings on Tuesday 
evenings. On the evening of August 16 it 
held a social and lawn fete, clearing about 
five dollars, which is to be used for books 
for its library. The following is a copy 


of the poster: 
SOCIAL 


AND LAWN FETE 
ON THE CAMPUS, 
SATURDAY EVE., AUG. 16, ’02. 
Under the auspices of the 
ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY. 
Ice Cream, Lemonade and Cake will be 
served at popular prices. Music 
: by the band. 
EVERYSOVY Is INVITED 


to attend. Come out and enjoy a social 
hour with your friends. We want your 
patronage and encouragement in a worthy 
cause, 

THE PROF. F. B. WILLIS COMPANY, 

Division No. 3 of Ohio. 

Prof. F. B. Willis, after whom the com- 
pany is named, has presented to the Com- 
pany a number of books for its library.— 


bury, Neb., takes its name from the-Little 
Blue river at that place—WASHINGTON 
COMPANY, No. 15, Washington, Pa,, has 
organized a football team with Fred 
Berthel as captain and Carl Duvall as 
manager._GHNHRAL GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK COMPANY, No. 18, Springfield, O., 
held its election of officers September 19, 
with the following result: William O’Brien 
‘was chosen Captain; Ned Wallace, Vice 
Captain; Carl Gephart, Treasurer, and Jus- 
tus Hahn, Secretary—JOHN BROWN COM- 
PANY, No, 6, Paola, Kas., expects soon to 
organize a zobo band. It has a picture of 
“Old Abe’ framed and hanging up in the 
club room._THE BENGAL TIGER COM- 
_ PANY, No. 10, Lisbon, Ia., will soon have 
a gymnasium and a library. Company 
dues, three cents a week, with a fine of 
three cents for the use of profane language 
or for using tobacco.—APOLLO COM- 
PANY, No. 31, Yale, Mich., holds its meet- 
ings on Wednesday evenings. This Com- 
pany has a library of over forty books.— 
JAMES LANE COMPANY, No. 8, Yates 
is one of the prosperous 

It has a baseball 


A. B., “A very tight game, to be sure,” 
the c¢ 


ree months. 

eons sail-wagon and a canoe, of which 
he Secretary promises to send us pictures 
soon. It holds its meetings from 7 to 9 p. 
’ From 7 to 8 the time is devoted to 


if football team. 
e members practice 
es to send us a _pic- 
RAL ALGER 


ms of navy b 
will also have 
ANY, No. 1, B 


has not 
y meetings 
ont t meetings 
resumed the firs ( 

ee gymnasium an: 


LITTLE BLUE COMPANY, No. 10, Fair-. 
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FOR MANLINESS IN Mv zn 


Ghe Order of The American Boy 


A Nationa, Non-Secrer Society ror American Boys. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


“THE AMERICAN BOY.’’ 


Object:—The Cultivation of Manliness in Muscle, Mind and Morals. 


The object more definitely stated: To promote mutual and helpful friend- 
ships among boys; to give wider circulation to high class boy literature; to 
cultivate in boys physical, mental and moral courage, and develop them along 
sccial, intellectual and moral lines; to cultivate purity of language and 
actions; to discourage idleness, and encourage honest sport and honest work; 
to cherish and emulate the examples of great and good men; to inculcate 
lessons of patriotism and love of country; to prepare boys for good citizen- 
ship; to cultivate reverence for the founders of our country, and to stimulate 


boys to all worthy endeavor. 


Boys desiring to Organize Companies may obtain a Pamphlet from us containing 


Directions. 


Peoreee 


It is sent for a 2-cent stamp. 
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For Every Boy to Answer 


BOYS! Please write answers to the following questions, number- 
ing each answer, and mail to Wa. C. Spracun, Editor, Majestie Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich. 


This is for rvery Boy who reads “The American Boy,” whether a 


member of the O. A. B. or not. 


1. Population of your town or city? 
_2. Number of churches? 
3. Number of saloons? 


4, About how many boys between 8 
and 20 years of age? 

How many boys’ clubs, (not base- 
ball or football, or the like), boys’ 
societies, boys’ organizations in 
your town? Don’t count church 
societies where boysand girls both 
belong. Name them if you can? 


How many churches have a special 
society or work for boys? Name 
the societies if you can? 

Is there a town library with boys’ 
books in it for boys to use? 


Is there a library for boys in the 
town? 
Is there a gymnasium open to boys 
in your town? 
Is there reading rooms open to boys, 
furnishing boys’ books and papers? 
11, Is there a boys’ literary or debating 
society or military company, open 
to boys generally? 
12. What are the men and women of 
your town doing to provide boys 
with healthful amusement, and 
keep them employed in some in- 
teresting undertaking, to keep 
them off the streets and away 
from demoralizing influences, par- 
ticularly through the winter? 


5. 


9. 
10. 


13. Do the town authorities do any- 
thing for the boys in the way of 
furnishing a public park or play- 
ground where boys can have a 
good time unmolested, or in any 
other way to make boy life in 
your town better and happier and 
improve the morals of the com- 
munity? 


14, Does the town provide courts and 
a jail for boys who are bad? 


15. Does the town spend any money to 
keep boys out of court and out of 
jail? 

16. Does the town permit the saloons 
to violate the law to your injury? 


17. Does it ever violate the law in doing 
anything to your advantage? 


Will you give us the full names of 
any men or women in your town 
who are trying to do something 
for the boys of the town? 


Will you give us the full names of 
any men or women who would 
try to do something for the boys 
if they knew how and thought 
they had the chance? 


Will you help us interest some one 
or more persons in your town to 
do something for the boys of your 
town? If you will, you may hear 
from us again. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


We Want More Companies and 
Bigger Companies. 


We want every reader of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY to go out and make an effort 
to interest five or more boys in the organ- 
izing of a Company. We have just issued 
anew pamphlet telling all about the Order. 
You can get it by sending us a two-cent 
stamp. Three hundred Companies is just 
a start; we want three thousand, With a 
live Company of boys in every American 
town, what may we not do for the town 
and for the boys? 


American Boy Libraries. 


We have ready for shipment to any Com- 
pany that wants it a library of five 
standard books for boys. The Company 
may have the use of it for a reasonable 
time by sending us fifty cents and paying 
the expressage one way. We have many 
of these libraries, and we guarantee them 
to ‘be first-class, high-toned books for boys. 


_ St. Ignace, Mich., April 21, 1902. 
Dear Sir—I received Library No. 6, and I 
think I have never read better books : 
Yours truly, 
PERCY BROWN, 
Librarian Pere Marquette Company, No. 1. 


EVERY ENERGETIC AMERICAN BOY SHOULD BE. A \ER 


Company News. 


AMI 
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time the following officers were elected 
Captain, C. P. Dodson; Secretary, Malcoly 
McLarry; Treasurer, R. T. Shiels.—JAMBE 
LANE COMPANY, No. 8, Yates CenteProgr: 
Kas., had a baseball team last summe an: 
and now has a football] team. It has; P ’ 
club room under one of the banks, an 
boxing gloves, punching bag, and fencin) 

foils and masks. The dues are five cent 

a week.—TEXAS PANHANDLE COM 
PANY, No. 10, Quanah, Tex., is organizinj Every 
a football team. It has a fine library, th ‘ 
books having been contributed by ththe we 
various members of the Company. It hopewhat h 
soon to have money enough in its treasutgttract 
to buy a punching bag.—_BENJAMIN HAR, 
RISON COMPANY, No, 20, Canton, O., reeW 8% 
cently elected officers for the six monthDbroper 
commencing October 1, as follows: Capour tc 
tain, Robert Cordray; Vice Captain, Noh ee 
ville Griffin; Secretary, Harrison Lauizelee : 
heiser; Treasurer, Charles Fiala; and Lido the 
brarian, Ernest Fiala —GEORGE A. CU8pe pre] 
TER COMPANY, No. 1, Big Stone, So Beful 
Dak., resumed its meetings the last weennetu 
in September. The following are its offportant 
cers: Captain, George Puder: Vice Captaitgypject 
Paul Trapp; Secretary, Walter Oehler, OWN- 
Treasurer, Lee Gold. This Company hat : 
about $4.50 in its treasury and will sooPFROVE 
have a library. It is planning for an oyste Divid 
supper, the proceeds of which will go int; nine 
the treasury. Its colors are red and yellow!#™"8 
A fine of one cent has been imposed fohot on 
disorderly conduct during meetings, Aaleyes an 
a fine of five cents for using profane lam yp ject 
guage —ROOSEVELT COMPANY, No. ¥ $ 
Pueblo, Colo., holds its meetings everphase c 
Saturday afternoon at the home of therown- 
Captain.__GHNERAL SAM HOUSTOX jaerm 
COMPANY, No. 2, Comanche, Tex., expect) 
soon to have a gymnasium. This Companjarly tc 
held an interesting meeting on the aftermf the 
noon of October.10. It played a game Oh ymp , 
football, after which a fine literary pro * | 
gram was rendered, papers on the Lives offd co! 
Lincoln, Franklin and Jefferson beingveryho 
features._STEPHEN F. AUSTIN COMei) fp 
PANY, No. 9, Ennis, Tex., has rented a4 + : t 
elub room and has a fine library uf sixtyteres 
books.—GEORGE D. ROBINSON COMDers an 
PANY, No. 6, Chicopee, Mass., has a nic@inutes 
club room and recently had its charter ° 
framed. The members have been taking 


fencing lessons.—RIVER VIEW COM- Call 
PANY, No. 1, Rio Vista, Cal., recently’ ~* 
added eight new books to its library.—- If th 


THE BENGAL TIGER COMPANY, No order 
10, Lisbon, Ia., has at this writing nine If not 
members, all of whom, the Captain says busin: 
are good, honest and upright boys. Meets. State 
ings are held in turn at the homes of object 
the. various members on, Monday even of tre 
ings. This Company has a fine gym dress 
nasium and is adding improvements t , 
it from time to time. Company dues ar’ 
three cents, and the same amount is im: 

posed for fines. At the meetings the 
strictest order prevails. This Company 
visits its sick members. It has a nie 

little sum in its treasury and is out a 
debt, “and,” the Captain writes, “that w 

are proud is no name for it.” It wil 
soon have its charter framed. The Cap 
tain promises us a picture of the Com 
pany as soon as it gets a little mor 
money in its  treasury.—MILLBURYE 
COMPANY, No. 10, Millbury, Mass., ha? 
rented a small cottage for a club room 
paying $2.50 per month rent. This Com. 
pany has a wrestling mat, dumb bells 
boxing gloves, etc. Dues, five cents pel 
week. It has one officer whose busines! 
it is to impose fines, ete. A fine of ont. 
cent is imposed for the use of profane 
language—-GENERAL ALGER CoM 
PANY, No. 32, Corunna, Mich., holds itt 
meetings on Friday evenings in a, bari 
at the Captain’s home, The room is car 
peted and has a stove in it, and is deco 
rated with bunting and flags. On thé 
day the Company received its charter @ 
furniture dealer of, 
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AMERICAN BOY TOWN 
MEETING. 


d 
ti 


}Program of Exercises for Com= 
“ panies of the Order of the 


n American Boy for Jans 
n 


i uary 24, 1903. 

vt 

| Every boy is or should be interested in 
nthe welfare of his town. He should do 
ewhat he can to make and Keep it clean, 
httractive, healthful and prosperous. Too 
ew grown up people give this matter 
nproper attention and study. Perhaps 
Pgour town needs waking up on this sub- 
tect. Perhaps the boys are the ones to 
jdo the waking. At least boys ought to 
Sbe preparing themselves for intelligent, 
waseful citizenship, and ‘this is one im- 
fportant step in the preparation. The 
Subject of this meeting is really: OUR 
1TOWN—WHAT CAN WE DO TO IM- 
HPROVE IT? 

& Divide the subject up into parts, as- 
Bigning each part to a member. All boys 
pnot on the program should keep their 
leyes and ears open and study the whole 
subject so as to be ready to debate every 
rphase of it. Talk to your parents, your 
Merown-up acquaintances, the Mayor and 
tAldermen, or Councilmen, and particu- 
arly to. the school teachers and editors 
mf the town papers. The editors will 
ump right in and help you by notices 
ppd comment in their 'columns. Invite 
igverybody to attend the meeting. You 
Iyill find you have stirred up a mighty 
witerest. Addresses should be by mem- 
[pers and should not exceed’in length ten 
ninutes, 

: PROGRAM. 


Call to order and salute to the flag. 


If there is business to be done, follow 
, order given in the O. A. B. pamphlet. 
¢ If not, or if you wish to dispense with 
gs business for the evening, pass: to 
Statement by the Captain as to the 
2 object of the meeting and the manner 

of treating the subject (by short ag- 

dresses and defate). 
4%. Address—Subject: A GLEAN TOWN. 
€ (Tell about the condition of the streets 
and alleys, front and backyards. Do 
' the merchants sweep their refuse into 
) the streets? Do the citizens empty 
their ashes and garbage into the streets 
4 and alleys? Suppose you had taken a 
£ walk through the town, tell what you 
| saw in the way of cleanliness and its 
' opposite. Then offer the following 
l resolution: ‘Resolved, That our town 
f is as clean as it ought to be.’’) 


». Ten minute dtbate on this 
tion and yote on it. 


Address—Subject: 
¢ TOWN. (Point 

y features of the 
x Streets, broken sidewalks, unpaint- 
«. €d houses, untrimmed trees, lack 
¢ Of shade trees, neglect of public park 
[ or grounds or public buildings, neglect 
(; «6€Of lawns and fences, the letting of ani- 
7 mals. to run loose in the streets, the 
» lack of spirit of pride in the town, etc., 
»} etc. Then offer the following resolu- 
¢ tion: “Resolved, That our town is as 
g beautiful as we can make it.’”’) ~* 


iq. Ten minute debate on this resolu- 
€ tion and vote on it. 


‘8. Address—Subject: AN INTHELLEC- 
¢ fUAL TOWN. (Tell what it has and 
:e has not to interest and instruct the 
' people: A lecture course, public li- 


pe literary societies, clubs for 


8g 
l 
yr* 
_} 
0, 


resolu- 


A BEAUTIFUL 
out the unsightly 
town, the muddy 


y boys and girls, musical societies, 
churches, schools, etc., etc. Then of- 
fer this resolution: That 


resolu- 


al, Address—Subject: A MORAL TOWN. 
| (Tell all you can about the kind of 
n Men who run its affairs, drinking, gam- 
- bling and bad literature in your town, 
i enticements held out to young men and 
@ young women on the streets at night, 
@ what is being done by churches and 

£00d people to counteract these in- 

fluences. Is the law enforced? Then 
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Rank of Individual and Company Members 


Nore:—An INDIVIDUAL MEMBER is one who does not belong toa Company. A COMPANY MEMBER isa member who 
belongs toa Company. An HONOR MEMBER is a member who has had his name on The American Boy Roll of Honor. 
Every Member of a Company Cexcepting an Officer) isa .......+.2..1 6514+ FIRST DEGREE MEMBER 
Every Officer of a Company (Captain, Secretary, ete.) isa..... 
Member) who sends us 
é 6 


Every Member (Individual or Company 
Every Member a 
Every Member 
Every Member u 
Every Member = 
Every Member x 
Every Member - 
Every Member ¥ 


Members need not send all subscriptions at.once. 


Greecocosocesoe 


AN BOY ARMY 


, MIND AND MORALS 
JER OF “THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY.’’ 


One New 


WILLIAM McKINLEY COMPANY, No. 20, MARISSA, ILL. 


One of the Companies of the younger boys of the Order. 


Subscription. is a 
Two New Subscriptions is a 
Three New Subscriptions is 
Five New Subscriptions is a. . 
Ten New Subscriptions isa... 
Twenty-five New Subscriptions is a EIGHTH DEGREE MEMBER 
‘‘ Thirty-five New Subscriptions is a NINTH DEGREE MEMBER 

Fifty New Subscriptions isa... TENTH DEGREE MEMBER 


Every time you send sufficient new subscriptions you will receive pro- 
motion. We pay CASH commissions on the subscriptions or give PREMIUMS if you prefer, (see our Premium List sent 
you) and we furnish to you free PRIVATE STAMPS and a BADGE showing your rank. In addition, 
Member receives THE AMERICAN BOY free DURING HIS LIFE; a Ninth De 


gree Member receives it for TEN YEARS 
and the Eighth Degree for FIVE YEARS. ; 


O. A. B. Pennant 


. SECOND DEGREE MEMBER 
THIRD DEGREE MEMBER 
FOURTH DEGREE MEMBER © 
a... FIFTH DEGREE MEMBER 
. SIXTH DEGREE MEMBER 
SEVENTH DEGREE MEMBER 


a Tenth Degree 


Twelve Great Days. 


We are planning programs for individual 
members and Companies of THE ORDER 
OF THE AMERICAN BOY to enable them © 
to ¢elebrate twelve great days in 1903. 
The days are as follows: 


January 24-AMERICAN BOY TOWN 
MEHTING. ‘ 

February  21I—AMERICAN BOY LIB- 
ERTY DAY. 


March 2i-AMERICAN BOY INDIAN 
FESTIVAL. 


April 2%—AMERICAN BOY GRAND 
RALLY. 

May 23—AMERICAN BOY TREE 
PLANTING. 


June 200—AMERICAN BOY FAIR. . 


July 4-AMERICAN BOY INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY. 


August 22-AMERICAN BOY CAMP 
FIRE AND CORN ROAST. 


September 19—-AMERICAN BOY FIELD ~ 
DAY. 


October 31-AMERICAN BOY HAL- 
LOWEEN. 

November 28—-AMERICAN BOY CON- 
GRESS. 


December 19—AMERICAN BCY AN- 
NUAL BANQUET, PUBLIC MEETING 
AND ADDRESS. 


Every member, whether an individual or 
Company member, will look forward to 
these days as red letter days for 1903. 


offer this resolution: “Resolved, That 
this town is. as moral a town as it 
should be.’’) 5 


11. Ten minute debate and vote on it. 


12, Address by the Captain. or by some 
other member or by somé good citizen 
(man or woman) on HOW OUR BOYS 
MAY HELP MAKE THIS TOWN 
WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 


13. Remarks by visitors. 


14. Let the Captain offer this resolution 
and put it to vote with or without de- 
bate: “Resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of ————— Company, No. —, Or- 
der of The American Boy, do hereby 
pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power and, so far as we know how, 
to make our town, so long as we live 
in it, a clean, beautiful, intellectual 
and moral town, and th®t we urge on 
the town authorities and the citizens 
of the town to join us in making this 
town a model, progressive American 
town.” (Have this resolution, after be- 
ing signed by the members, printed in 
your town papers.and send a copy to 
the Mayor.) 


15. Closing exercises as in regular order 
of business. 


Note 1.—The program may be enlivened 
by singing or instrumental music. 

Note 2—Members who are individual 
members, that is, not members of Com- 
panies, are:asked to study the subject 
with reference to their own towns, and 


on January 24th write us a 500-word 
essay on the characteristics of their 
home towns. The best essay received 
by February 10th from a boy under ten 
years of age will entitle its writer to 
a-$3 prize. The next best, a $1 prize; 
for the best essay from a boy over ten 
a prize of $3, next best $1. Boys in 
Companies are not to compete. 


Notice to Officers. 


Every Company Captain (or Secretary) 


is hereby requested to send us the names 


of the officers and.active members of his 
Company, with their street addresses, so 
that we can promptly send them degree 
attachments for their O. A. B. badges. 


Interest Your Fathers and 
Mothers. 


Let every member of the Order tel] his 
grown-up friends about THE AMBRICAN 
BOY TOWN MERTING for January 24, so 
that they may ‘help plan for it. After the 
meetings is over we shall expect every 
Company Captain (or Secretary) to tell 
us about it. 


New Companies Organized Be- | 
tween Oct. 15 and Nov. 25, — 


Old Comfort Company, No. 33, Division 
of Michigan, Jackson, Mich., Captain Max Jf 
Loomis.—Little Giant Company, No. 34, ff 
Division of Michigan, Carney, Mich., ia 
Captain Glenn Craney.—Flickertail Com- 
pany, No. 6, Division of North Dakota, 
Devil’s Lake, N. D., Captain Harlan R. 
Fancher.—William McKinley Company, 
No. 11, Division of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia., 
Captain Laurence Lane.—Santa Lucia 
Company, No. 10, Division of California, ~ 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., Captain Thomas 
H. Hourihan.—William T. Sherman Com- 
pany, No, 24, Division of Ohio, Lancaster, 


O., Captain Herbert Mattox.—-Sheridan 
Company, No. 21, Division of Illinois, 
Chicago, Tl, Captain Arno Grauel— 


Coyote Company, No. 12, Division of 
Iowa, Cherokee, Ia., Captain Ronald 
Maynard,—‘“Star of the West’ Compa 
No. 4, Division of Oregon, Elgin, | 
Captain Elmer Thomas.—General Geor 
A. Custer Company, No. 22, Divisio: 
Illinois, Freeport, Il, Captain We 
Hiseman.—Crockett Company. No. 
Jackson, 


Y., Captain Frank H. 
Company, No. 23, 


90 
Indianapolis 


y By HE Indianapolis News Association of 
ia Carriers has been attracting much 

attention on account of the part it 
has taken in raising a popular sub- 
scription for the purpose of purchasing the 
Arsenal site in Indianapolis as a location 
for a National Technical Institute. 

The endowers of the school offered to 
locate it in Indianapolis in case the Arsenal 
grounds and buildings were donated by 
the city as a site for the school. The 
United States Government proposed to sell 
the property for about $150,000, and with 
this sum to buy ground near indianapolis 
for an army post. 

The movement started off with two $10,000 
pledges and these were followed by large 
subseriptions of varying amounts until 
$90,000 was reached, then the tund stood 
still for several days and it was seen that 
it would be necessary to raise at least a 
part of the amount in small subscriptions. 

The carriers of The Indianapolis News, 
stirred with the thought that they .. ight, 
as an association, be able to help the city 
secure the institute and the post, and 
seeing the opportunity which this school 


would offer to every boy to become an 
expert along some practical line, offered 


rf make a canyass for popular subscrip- 
ons. 

A plan of action was carefully mapped 
out and an announcement was made by 
the carriers that they would, on a certain 
Friday, insert in each copy of the paper 
delivered a blank pledge, and that on Sat- 
urday the pledges would be called for. This 
plan was carried out except th)+ the boys 
found that one day was not s..,.rient for 
gathering in all possible pledg.’ ¥%: inday 
morning found the carriers all the 
city asking for an offering. 

The substations all day Sunday . e 
appearance of political headquarte on 
election day. ‘‘How is it going?’’ was ‘%e 
question asked of each new arrival. ' ne 
boys regarded the movement as a patriotic 
one, .nd did t look upon the Sunday 
effort as one ei. > of work or play. On 
Sunday afternoon * carriers at one of 
the stations met discussed the sit- 
uation, going over had been done to 
See if any one had, 3ed_by : oppor- 
tunity. It was discove. 1 that one carrier 
had grown discouraged at the fi “turn 
down’”’ and had not asked his other cus- 
tomers for a pledge. This discovery sent 
a shock through the meeting. One boy 
went on a run for the substitute carrier 
of the neglected route, found him in Sun- 
day school, stated the case to his teacher, 
secured his release and hurried back with 
him to the station. With the ‘‘sub” as 
a pilot, a committee of carriers was soon 
going over the route. Monday morning 
the carriers were unwilling to close the 
canvass and declined to make a final re- 
port until the end the week, when over 
$3,300 in pledges, trom five cents up— 
but mostly for one dollar—w: e turned 
over to the canvassing committ e. 

The effort put forth ‘by the boys so.stirred 
up the people generally that the $1.0,000 
mark was reached, and a pledge of $25,000, 
which was not to materialize until $100,000 
should be raised, was added to the list, 
leaving $25,000 to be secured. This amount 
was taken care of by men of means. 

When this great national technical 
school is located in Indianapolis, the effort 
of no one to secure it will be more highly 
regarded than that of these News carriers. 
The boys not only gave their time to the 
movement, but subscribed liberally, the 
subscriptions of the boys at one station, 
which was modestly reported as the ‘‘Car- 
riers of Station D,’’ amounted to an 
average of almost one dollar a carrier. 

The carriers of The Indianapolis News, in 
Indianapolis, have a strong organization 
which is made up of substation and subur- 
ban carriers to the number of one thou- 
sand. Hach section has a separate organ- 
ization and is known as. station “A,” 
“B,”’ “C,” ete., the youngest station being 
known as “‘S.” At the “Central Station,” 
located in the building where the News is 
printed, is a gymnasium which is the 
home of an. athletic organization that 
came into existence two years ago and 
which is known as the News Athletic Asso- 
ciation. At the opening of the fall season 
certain nights are set apart for each sta- 
tion in the ‘‘gym’’ and on these nights the 
room is open only to the carriers from 
the station to which the schedule shows 
the gymnasium belongs. These nights are 
not spent in horseplay, but in work, for 
the association boys are always looking 
forward to some meet. 

Last winter a basket ball league of ten 
clubs held sway, and so close was _ the 
finish that the pennant was not won until 
the last half of the last game had been 
played. The interest aroused over the re- 
sult of this last game was so intense that 
it was seen that even the large Y. M. C. 
A. gymnasium, in which the last two 
games had ‘been played, would not hold 
the spectators so that Tomlinson Hall, the 
great convention hall of Indianapolis. was 
secured, and in its center the field was 
laid out. Row after row of seats sur- 
rounded the field, special chairs filled the 
stage, and even the upper gallery, sit- 
uated high above the great baleony, was 
thrown open to the public, but when the 
Teferce’s whistle blew and the ball rose 
over the heads of the center men, not a 
Seat was vacant and standing room was 
at a premium, It was the biggest crowd 
that ever witnessed a game of basket ball 
in the state of Indiana. 

From the star players of this league an 
“all star’’ team .was organized, which 
played a number of brilliant games with 
teams outside the league, finishing the 
Season by defeating the ‘Greenfield, In- 
diana, Stars,’’ a team that had never been 
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STATION D TRACK TEAM—PENNANT WINNERS NEWS FIELD DAY, 1902. 


beaten and which held the championship 
cf eastern Indiana for teams of its class. 

A big field day and picnic was held by 
the News last June for all of its Indian- 
apolis boys. Special electric cars ran 
through from the substations to Fairview 
Park, seven miles from the city. ‘These 
cars were so timed that they arrived on 
the park line about a minute apart, and, 
headed by their own band of forty five 
pieces, the boys in one long procession 
went whizzing through the heart of the 
city and out to the park. A printed invi- 
tation had been extended by the earriers 
to each subscriber to bring his family and 
dinner basket and spend the day with the 
association. This invitation was accepted 
by a great number of the boys’ friends, who 
eame wearing the station colors of their 
varriers. The day before, each carrier and 
seller, received a ticket with seven coupons 
calling for peanuts, popcorn, pop and 
merry-go-round rides. 

The paper opened headquarters for the 
day in one of the buildings on the grounds, 
providing a dressing room for those: who 
took part in the athletic events, a check 
room for lunch baskets, an emergency 
hospital in charge of a surgeon, and a re- 
freshment booth where all the coupons 
except the ones calling for rides on the 
merry-go-round were redeemed. 

The entries in the athletic events were 
so numerous that it was found necessary 
to run most of the events in heats and 
finals and some even in great finals. Prizes 
were given to those: winning first place. 
The station winning the Station Relay 


Race received a silver cup and the station 
securing the greatest number of points, a 
pennant, while the carrier securing the 
greatest number of points received a gold 
“all-round’’ medal. 

It. has been the policy of the paper in 
the past to give a banquet on Thanks- 
giving to its city circulation forces. Last 
year over one thousand covers were laid. 
This year a change was made—turkey 
lunch was served in the News restaurant 
to any carrier or seller who dropped in, and 
a monster vaudeville entertainment made 
up of high class acts, to which each carrier 
received three reserved seat tickets, was 
given at night. 

On the staff of the paper is. carried a 
““Musical Director,’’ whose sole duty is to 
direct “‘The Indianapolis News Newsboys’ 
Band.” The band, which is limited to 
those actually carrying or selling the 
paper, was organized two years and a half 
ago, and made its first appearance at the 
Indiana State Fair in» September, 1900. 
Hundreds of applications were received for 
admission to the band. Each application 
was carefully gone over and about one 
hundred and fifty boys were notified to re- 
port for examination; from this number 
the original band’ was recruited. Then 
came days and nights of hard work, and 
thus there has come forth a brass band 
of forty five pieces that does not take 
second place with any juvenile band in the 
country. . 

The band has played all over Indiana and 
has requests for many times the number 
of engagements it is able to fill. The en- 
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tire expense of the band, including in- 
struction, music, instruments and uni- 
forms, is taken care of by the News. 

A second band, composed of boys in wait- 


ing, is ever ready to fill any vacancy in 
the organization, ‘but the vacancies are 
few and far between, and always due to 


some cause beyond the control of the boy, 
for the band boys would rather give up 
Christmas and birthdays than the band. 

The Indianapolis News claims that its 
carriers average several grades higher 
than the ordinary boy. The cause for this 
is that the policy of the paper is to have 
no dealings with boys who do not realize 
that carrying the paper is just as much a 
part of the business as printing it—this 
brings together a good class of carriers to 
start with. Then each carrier is required 
to carry on the affairs of his route in a 
systematic manner, and if mistakes are 
made by the boys, they are sure to get a 
letter from the office pointing out the error. 
Thus these young men and boys secure an 
early business training. A remarkable 
thing about these carriers is that while 
about nine hundred of them own their own 
routes, and are not restricted to any cer- 
tain section of the city, in many cases 
eight or ten carriers operating on the same 
square, there prevails the best of good 
feeling, and few are the carriers who would 
think of ‘‘cutting in’’ on another's list of 
customers 

In no other line of business is the com- 
petition so close nor the relations of those 
competing so friendly. An active cam- 
paign for new customers is kept up at all 
times, the carriers urging themselves on 
for a three-fold cause: Kirst, because 
every new customer increases the walue of 
the route and the weekly profits; second, 
because the carriers are loyal to their own 


station and watch its growth with joy; 
and last, but hardly least, because every 


one connected with the city circulation has 
set his mind on reaching a paid circula- 
tion of 40,000 in the city of Indianapolis 
alone. This. effort to reach 40,000 was 
iaunehed with a shout at the banquet on 
last Thanksgiving Day, and has been the 
goal toward which every carrier has 
worked during the past year. 

The News conducts a “Savings Depart- 
ment’’ for thé benefit of its carriers and 
sellers, receiving deposits from one cent up 
and paying interest semi-annually on time 
deposits. Steel banks, to which the News 
holds the key, are issued to those who de- 
Sire them and who have at. least fifty 
cents on deposit. These banks, which hold 
safe against all temptations any money 
once dropped within their walls, are 
usually brought to the office.of the Sav- 
ings Department in the News building once 
a’month, and the contents deposited. A 
pass .book is issued to each depositor and 
the department is in every way carried 
on under the same rules as the Savings De- 
partment of any Trust Company. The de- 
posits at the: present time amount to over 
sixteen hundred dollars. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS NEWSBOYS’ BAND. 
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Shorthand in Ten Easy Lessons 


ISAAC : ae 


PITMAN’S 
SYSTEM 


By special arrange= 
man G@ Sons, 33 


ISAAC PITMAN. ~~ 
(The Inventor of Phonography.) 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
REVISION 


ment with Isaac Pit- 
Union Square, N. Y. 


LESSON V.—UPWARD AND DOWNWARD L AND R. 


As a thorough knowledge of the alphabet 
is essential to the student, the same 
should be written out from twenty-five 
to fifty times every day until the student 
is perfectly familiar with the various 
signs. 


Concerning the upward and downward writing 
of y and 7, we find on page 20 of the ‘*Teacher” 
that “when » is the first or only consonant in a 
word, it is written downward if preceded by a 
vowel, and upward if not preceded by a vowel,” 


as aN air, A rake. 


There are many hundreds of words in our 
language in which + is the first consonant, and it 
is either pieced or followed by a vowel. By 
this rule it is known by the shorthand form of a 


word that if it is written with eS R, there is a 
vowel before ry, as “\__ arkor exwEe arm; and 
that if it is written with —~ r, a vowel follows 
yas Al read (past tense) or 4A ready. 


But there are about a dozen words, mostly of 
rare occurrence, in which the observance of the 


rule would produce inconvenient outlines. In 
these cases we disregard the rule, and write the 
word in the easiest way. Therefore in any case 
where the downward ? presents an awkward or 
inconyenient outline or joining, substitute the 
upward +. : 
hen y is the last consonant in a word it is 
written downward when it is the final sound, 


and upward if a yowel follows, as —\_-cav, 


/ carry. The upward ry is always written 
after a single straight upstroke. The final r is 
also written upward, for the sake of ease in 
writing in such words as < o% answer. 


In words that contain three or more stroke 
consonants, and also when the use of the down- 
ward v would carry the hand more than one 
stroke below the line, the final ry is generally 
written upward. 

When rv is preceded and followed by a vowel, 
there being no other consonant in the word, you 


should use the downward r,as aN arrow. Do not 
overlook the fact, however, that the circle s or a 
loop changes this; thus, 3“ story. 


The Boy Photographer 


Edited by Judson Grenell 


THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 
Two Dollars each for the best Amateur Photo- 
graph received during the twelye months in the 
year, one prize for each month, also a second prize 
each month, of one dollar, for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. The contest is open to subserib- 
ersonly. Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent forthe purpose. All photographs enter- 
ed in the contest and not prize winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed by 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for each 
photograph that may be used, the prize pnoto- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without further 
payment thanthe payment of the prizes. Write 


on the back of the photograph its title, with a 
description of the picture, and the full name and 
address of the @ntestant, who in every case @ust 
be the artist who took the picture. 


FIRST PRIZE PHOTO, 
By R. W. VonNieda, Ephrata, Pa. 


ae ener’ are only two single wheels in this pic- 
_ persons standing in line on an inclined plane. 


The effect is produced by a number of 


Favors With Comments. 


October was not as productive of the 
very best pictures as have been some 
others, Perhaps the opening of school has 
something to do with this. But anyway 
among the scores received were a few of 
ore than ordinary merit. Margery 


Baker, Urbana, Ohio, sent a very delicate 
and artistic picture of sheep, with a sharp 
foreground, a clear middle distance and a 
hazy horizon. ‘‘A Woodland Scene,’ by 
Richard F. Rome, Victoria, B. C., show- 
ing a road through the woods, with the 
shadows falling across the pathway, can- 
not be excelled for clearness. And ‘The 
Old House by the Cliff,’’ by Homer Ross, 
Jamestown, is a lovely bit of rural scenery. 
Among the groups is one by Foster E. 
Cohen, Madison, Ga., and another by Ed- 
ward H. Ray, Newburgh, N. Y. The funny 
thing about these is that the southern pic- 
ture is of white children, while the north- 
ern one is of colored kids, with one excep- 
tion. 
C, Watson, Malvern, Ia., sends an agri- 
cultural scene, that of a man cutting grain 
with the old-fashioned scythe, and he has 
appropriately entitled it, ‘“‘By the Sweat 
of Thy Brow Shalt Thou Eat Bread.” 
“Fighting the Fire,’’ by H. K. Scranton, 
Hast Orange, N. J., is a realistic scene, 
and considering the difficulties encountered 
in taking fire pictures it is very good. Ira 
Fisher’s ‘‘After the Storm,’ and J. R. 
Fox’s water scene are worthy of mention. 
E. G. Nye’s picture might be called ‘‘Fish- 
ing for Bass,” as the fisherman shown had 
just landed a three pound fish. 


These Are Excellent. 


“Nature’s Production,” a  pieturesque 
scene, by Frank Key, Wilmerding, Pa., 
shows a stream among the hills, with a 
Small boy in the foreground getting a drink 
by making a cup of his hands. Printed in 
platinum it would be an ornament to the 
walls of the best room in the house. Brice 
Dick, Liberty, Neb., sends a picture of 
three boys camping. They are evidently 
having a good time, though there might 
be improvement in the attitude of the 
youngsters. J. N. McCurdy, Bucyrus, O., 
has something cute in the picture of a boy, 
a homemade two-wheeled cart and a dog 
dragging the outfit. Cows on a side hill, as 
photographed by John §. Broughton, 
Waterbury, Conn., is beautiful, but per- 
haps there is a little too much foreground 
for the best effect. The “Hollow Elm 
Tree,’ taken by Paul Grau, Bowling Green, 
Mo., hints at all sorts of game hidden 
within the recesses of the tree. A. homely 
yet effective picture is Don R. Baker’s 
“Mountain Road,”’ probably taken near his 
home in Dayton, Washington. It shows a 
wooden bridge for a foreground, and be- 
yond rise the majestic mountains. Walter 
Sauer’s water scene, Milwaukee, Wis., 
shows just about the right timing, though 
the subject is not particularly artistic. 
However, it is a good picture, but can be 
improved by cutting away half of the fore- 
ground and some of the sky. Charles C. 
Hammond sends a picture of a little girl 
with her baby carriage and doll baby, a 
boy and a goat. The goat and the doll 
baby are not concerned about the photog- 
rapher making the snap, but the children 
are a little too self-conscious, Yet it is a 


Both, however, are good pictures. J. 
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Initial 7 before either of the horizontal conson- 
ants (4, g, m, mp, 2, ng), not hooked initially, is 
written upward if it is the first sound in the 
word, and downward if a vowel precedes; as 


Vv = | 
( like, (v alike. Yn other cases it is gener- 


ally written upward. : 

inal / is generally written upward ; but after 
fv, kw, sk, and the up-strokes r, w, y, 4, it is 
written upward if followed by a vowel, and 
downward if it is the last sound of the word. 
After x, ug it is generally written downward. 


Examples: ~ full, \_(7* folly, F yell, ie 
t a 


yellow, Wa only, ‘annual. 


As you are already aware, the consonant sh 
when standing alone is written downward, and 
when joined to another consonant is capable of 
being written. either upward or downward. A 
few hints as to the proper use of this consonant 
may not come amiss in this lesson. You will 


find that _/ sh, like the shox hook, is generally 
written on the opposite side to that on which a 


HENTY HINTS #8 
ty Wm. B. Poage Ge tes 
505 S.jNewport Ave., Tampa 6, F. 
af y ie anes f 
Collectors of Henty books I sup- 
pose are like many collectors of oth- 
er writers. Some going for a few s« 
lected titles. Some for first editions 
only and even some asking for cop 
published only by certain publish 
Some like myself go all o: 


his short stories and even any books 
relating to him. Pease: 
Some collectors just ask for good 
copies not caring for either firsts or 
fing. copies. Others ask for both 
Blackie and Scribner editions. As for 
myself I only desire one of these. 
Qther collectors will not take any of 
the changed titles. Som 
This brings me to the point of | 
those changed titles. I expect most 7 
collectors are of course aware of the | 
many changed titles but many might | 
not realize just how many of them | 
th) were, * @ 
_-oySirteen of This a were pub-— 
id under two titles. Then there — 
# . sxee books published under three — 
tiiéS and believe it or not one story 
eaime out under five titles. ster 
The first short story published and 
taken from one of h® Jooks was pub- — 
lished under thre,,itles. So far in 
my check I hav’ -#@und that twenty- 
four sifort stoij@8 have been taken 
from ‘wis books and published else- 
where. z Ose 
Publishers of magazines and an- 
nuals; have cashed in on Henty for 


preceding circle or hook oceurs ; as, 5 plush, 


NY brush; but after a horizontal character the 
skis most conveniently written downwards; as 
@ cash. 

After the upward 7 standing alone or preceded 
by a horizontal consonant = sh is written down- 


wards, as / 9) lash. When /is preceded by £ or 4, 
a is written upward. Sk is written upward 


after downward /; also upward. initially, as (J 


‘ 
English, 7 sugar, 


When 27 is written down or sé up, the yowels’ 
places are reckoned, accordingly. 


Work for this month to end of Exercise 49. 


Those of our readers who are desirous 
of taking up this valuable course of short- 
hand lessons can do so by purchasing the 
“Phonographic Teacher,’ ‘“‘Key to Phono- 
graphic Teacher,’ and six ‘‘Phonographic 
toxercise Books.” ‘hese works will be | 
sent postpaid by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 
Union square, New York, to any address 
on receipt of one dollar. 


nice picture, with just about the right 
stop used, the right timing, development 
and printing. R. W. Von Nieda, Ephrata, 


Pa,, sends a “race” between “a bicycle  @ great number of years, This mak- 
built for seven,’’ and another ‘‘built for . ing and publishing of short stories — 


nine;’’ that is, it looks like it, As a matter 
of fact there are only two ordinary bi-. 
cycles in the picture, the placing of the 
“riders” making the illusion, It is cer- 
tainly a fine piece of photographic work. 


has been going on from 1881 to 1948. — 

Seven of Henty’s ‘books have been 
published in abrid form. _ ogee 

As our knowledge now stands, a 
collectoriof Henty if he went alk out 
and disdéunting duplicates and dif- 
ferent editions there is no doubt his | 
collection would reach three hund- 
red. As for myself, my collection has 
gone over two hundred and have more 
than fifty titles on my want list and 
we pick up now one from time to 
time. It seems no end te Henty. 

‘Now if a collector should de: 


Answers to Correspondents, 


Willie V. Watson—Write to EH. & H. T. 
Anthony, 122 Fifth avenue, New York, for 
their list of publications on photography. 4 

Reginald Boyd—Let the negative soak in’ 
water a little while before using an inten- | 
sifying or a reducing solution. The direc- 
tions accompanying the solution are suffi- | 
ecient to attain success, if rigidly followed, | 

Greeley Ackerman—The hypo for fixing | 
solio and similar prints should consist of | 
one ounce of hypo to twenty ounces of | 


water... The Se a fix in fifteen ine 2 alam ee 
utes. For velox prints use one ounce hypo | | : : : 
to four ounces water. i| not only all titles but different edi- 


_' tion d di bys ya 
Edwin Buzzell—Spots on prints show | s and different publishers I have — 
that the toning solution failed to flow over, Very little doubt that ones collection 
the surface of the paper; or, there waS  jyould reach a thousand apart 


dust between the*paper and the negative | * . | 
when printing; or the hypo may have : have a list of thirty-six English 
propned: on the. pate tae not 80: vad publishers, thirty-nine American, five | 
what was done or left wndone, Light spots in Canada and eleven in other lands. 
on. Melon, pints Are ae ar pues _We know that Blackie published 
can be prevented by tubing the face of eighty-three books, Seribner more 
the. prt. during development, than seventy, Donohue I know forty- 
_ three, and A. L. Burt just about as — 
_many. Then just consider the many 
publishers who published only two or 
three. Well if you want to take this 
/ on you had better begin building 
| shelves four sides of your room and — 
| run them up to the ceiling, = = 
|. With different editions, it would 
| run one crazy. I know that Blackie 
had four different editions, Scribner 
six or seven, Donohue five and Burt _ 
| four. Most publishers at least two 
| and many published both in cloth and ~~ 
paper covers. ta a ee 
Well the hunt is still on and Hap- 


py Hunting. 


= 


All the above figures 
anyones correction, 


“« 


SECOND PRIZE PHOTO, > 
By Bruce Dick, Liberty, Nebraska. 


‘cle 


_No Use for Them at Present. 


G. P. Stephens, one of our friends, who 
resides at Bass, Ky., writes: “I am an | 
amateur photographer, I have come across 
a couple of rare objects, one a tailless” 
calf six months old, born without any 
tail, and the other an old lady who has 
passed the 107th mark, Could you use 
either or both of them? If so, what would 
they be worth to you?” Scie ‘ 


BQ PoPuLA 


A. B. STEELE, | 


' EDISON CURRY, age 13, DeLand, Fla. 
Saved a life May 14. 
N. Y. Saved his 


PAUL ROSS, Cato, 
brother from drowning. 
— ROY K. BENNER, Hazleton, 


Pa. Ex- 
-cellence in school work. . 
' WALTER B. NISSLEY, Florin, Pa. Ex- 
cellenee in schoo) work. 
SOLON H. RHODES, Irwindale, Cal. Ex- 
cellence in school work. 
LORENZO MOSHEIM, Seguin, Tex. Ex- 


ig sa -cellence in school work. 
oa ARTHUR MOSER, age 10, Hooper, Colo. 
Excellence in school work. 
BENJAMIN HARRISON, Normal, Ill. 
Excellence in school work. 
ERNEST LEROY, age 11, Trenton, N. J. 
- Excellence in school work. 
_ KENNETH MOORE, age 10, Baltimore, 
Md. Wxcellence in school work. 
JESSE BAXTER, age 17, Guthrie, Okla. 
_ Perfect record in school attendance. 
: HAROLD HARTSOUGH, age il, Cleve- 
_ land, O.=Exgellence in school work. 
' RAYMOND CLARK, age 15, Chicago, Ill. 
Saved the life of a little girl in a runaway. 
ARCHIE KAY, age 7, New York City. 
Saved the life.of a playmate January 1ith. 


_DONAED RIGG, age 10, Kidder, Mo. 
o Sacrifice for* others. High standing in 

school, —. > 

JAMES* HORTON, Philadelphia. Saved 


lives by stopping a runaway horse, Jan- 
vary 22d. 5 

(opie TELA, Chicago, Ill. As elevator 
boy,. ns. b.. aie of many people, Jan- 
UAT egy es at 
Bh ibe DW ie Yopza, age 14, Buffalo, N. Y. 
: Paoee Yager in school work and excellence 
in athletics. 
JAMES SHEA, Age 14, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heroic attempt to save the life of a drowning 
‘playmate, July 7. 
HARRY BROOKS, age 14, Hinton, Ky. 
- Successfully passed the teachers’ examina- 
tion at Cynthiana, Ky., 


* WOLFF, age 13, 
. Louis, Mo. Remarkable intelligence 
md enterprise in school work and in 
ney making. 
BERNARD HAWTHORNE, age 15, 
Timpson, Fex. Getting a first grade 
teacher’s-¢ rtificate for four‘tyears at age 
of fifteen,-and at the same age head book- 
keeper and assistant cashier in the Cot- 
ton Belt Bank at Timpson. 


The American Boy Roll 


THESE BOYS HAVE EARNED DISTINCTI 
IN SOME PRAISEWORTHY DIRECTION 


OR THEIR GOOD WORK 


CHARLEY ROACH, Lisbon, Ia. Excel- 
lence in school work. 
HAROLD STONE, Hazelton, Pa. Ex- 


cellence in school work. 

FRANK M. FIELD, Mason, Mich. Ex- 
eellence in school work. 

JOHN CLAY, age 14, Williamston, Ky. 
Excellence in sehool work. 


THOMAS VESTAL, Eagle Point, Ore. 
Excellence in school work. 
SETH N. HART, age 14, Otho, Ia. Has 


never been tardy at school. 

BE. L. PARKER, Marshalltown, Ia. Sav- 
ing a young lady from drowning. 

RODDY MURCHISON, age 16, Terry, 
Mont. Rescuing a baby from drowning. 

GLEN B. CLIPFELL, age 16, Colon, 
Mich. Bravery in attempting to save life. 

JAMES BIuACK, Greensburg, Ind. Has 
not been absent from school a day in 
five years. 

EDWARD MAHBER, age 12, Williams- 
burg, N. ¥. Saved his brother from drown- 
ing at the risk of his own life. 

BEN O. WILKINS, age 15, Port Chester, 
N. Y. Attended school for eight years 
without missing a day. 

J. DE VOE WILKINS, age 12, Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. Attended school for five years 
without missing a day. 

VINCENT E. DAILEY, Albany, N. Y. 
Excellence in school work and effective 
work in athletics and money earning. 

RODGER W. HILL, age 14, East Liver- 
pool, O. Remarkable fortitude and pres- 
ence of mind in suffering and danger. 

WILLIAM SCHILL, Detroit, Mich. Prize 
winner in a newspaper literary contest and 
es of the most provident among Detroit news- 
joys. . ¢ 

ROY LOOMIS, age 15, Arbela, Mich. 
For the conscientious carrying out of 
his agreement under discouraging cir- 
cumstances. 

LEONARD SWEETZER, Delta, Colo. 
Has not missed Sabbath school in three 
years, though living two miles from the 
ehurch. 

CLYDE BOND, age 9, Atwell, Tex. This 
boy, for his age, has given an unusual 
example of how helpful a young boy can 
be at home. j f 

BYRON L. KELSO, aged 14, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Highest grade in school work in five 
successive examinations. His grades in 
no case fell below 90. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


/ BY THEIR HEROISM 


CLARK ROBINSON, Bangor, Me. Sav- 
ing a life. 

OWEN H. PERSON, West Point, Neb. 
A. brave act. 

JACOB BLUESTONE, age 16, St. Louis, 
Mo. Saved a life. i 
GALLOWAY HARRISON, Hot Springs, 
Ark, Saved a life. 

F. Cc. EWELL, Kewanna, 
lence in school work. sia 

CLIFF CHAPMAN, age 9, Kokomo, Ind. 
Preventing a train wreck, 

FRED GANSHOW, age 10, Oak Park, IIl. 
Unusual bravery in danger. 

PERCIVAL H. KHANH, age 15, Chicago, 
Ili. Repeated acts of heroism. 

HAMMOND BEALL, age 13, Cincinnati, 
O. Excellence in school work. 

FRED PUFTHAK, age 16, Chicago, Ill. 
Saved a life by heroic action. 

CHARLES C. CURTIS, age 138, Amesville, 
O. Excellence in school work. 

DANNIE ARBUCKLE, age 9, Kokomo, 
Ind. Preventing a train wreck. 


Ind. Excel- 


TONY MITCHELL, Butte, Mont. Brav- 
ery and presence of mind in danger. 
RUSSELL R. VOORHEES, age. 12, 


Newark, , N. J. Excellence in school work. 


GERALD OSBORN, age 14, St. Johns, 
N. B. Saved an express train from disaster. 


PAUL FUDGE, Kalkaska, Mich. 
missing a day in school nor being tardy. 


HAROLD FUDGE, age 8, Kalkaska, 
Mich. Never missing a day in school nor 
being tardy. 

ROBERT AUSTIN HALL, Loweil, Mass. 
Unusually good school attendance record 
for five years. 


WILLIAM WATSON, age 16, Guthrie, 
Okla. Loyalty to his teacher in spite of 
strong opposition. 


OSBORN BROWN, age 11, Greenwich, O. 
Attending school for five years without 
once being marked tardy. 


EDWARD A. HANCHETT, Dallas, Tex. 
Medal winner in St. Mathew’s Cathedrai 
Choir. Greatest general usefulness and 
highest excellence in choir work. 


GEORGE N. RAGAN, Pueblo, Colo. Re- 
markable industry and enterprise shown 
in money making ‘pursuits, and unusual 
wisdom shown in taking care of and 
spending his money. 


We begin this month to make up the Roll for 1903 
It should be ten times as large as that for 1902 


f Honor for 1902 


Never: 


[TJANUARY, 1903. 


M. C. HARPER, Paris, Tex. 
lives. 
ELMER BEATTY, age 13, Toledo, O. Ex- 


J 


Saving two 


cellence in school work. ’ 
WILLIAM DOEPEL, Mattoon, Ill. Saved” 
the life of a boy friend. 3 
GEORGE ROWE, Copperopolis, Cal. Ex-_ 


cellence in school work. 


CLYDE M. JOICE, age 12, Chicago, Ill. 


Excellence in school work. 
HARRY MANERS, LaGuardo, 

Excellence in school work. 
FLOYD THOMAS, South Ottumwa, 

Excellence in school work. 


JAY W. DAWSON, New Hampton, Ia. | 


Excellence in school work. 
LEONARD B. WRIGHT, Loire, 
Excellence in school work. 
FRED CHURCHILL, St. Paul, 
Saved a child from drowning. 
WILLIAM A. MARTIN, Mt. 
Ind. Excellence in school work. 
WALTER YOUNG, Rock Island, Ill. Un- 
usual record in school attendance, 


Minn. 


Pleasant, 


Tenn. 


Ta. 


Tex. 9 


ROLLIN C. SCOVILLE, Salt Lake City, — 


Utah. Excellence in school work. 


JUDSON W. ALDERMAN, age 13, Spring- 
dale, Ark. Never been tardy at school. 


H. REID ALDERMAN, age 10, Spring- 
dale, Ark. Never been tardy at school. 

VILAS H, JACKSON, age 12, Colfax, 
Wis. Excellence in school work and gen- 
eral good conduct. 

WILSON WEAGLEY, Helena, O.- Not 
missing a day or being tardy at school] in 
the past two years. 

EDDIE FORD, age 11, Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y. Saved the life of his 
three-year-old brother. 

Pecos AUSTIN HALL, age 11, Lowell, 
ass. 

five years and two months, A 

: stems ae SCHEIDLER, Cambridge City, 
na. 

missing a day or being tardy, 


CECIL MOORE, age 13, Noblesville, Ind. 
Regular attendance at school through five 
years though living a mile and a half 
from school. 

TOMMY DEAN, age 16, Cincinnati, O., 
who has won the title in Cincinnati of 
“Canal life-saver’’ by having rescued four 
boys from drowning in the canal. 


BEGUN IN SEPTEMBER. ] 


IX.—TH@ AMUSEMENT QUESTION. 


s it wicked to dance? 
_Is it wrong to play cards? 
it sinful to go to the theater? 
lat is the matter with billiards, pool, 
_ the races, wine suppers, and like ways of 
extra 
i 


and healthy of both sexes 
fun, recreation. Those older in life 
hard at work want relaxation. All are 
itled to whatever of real enjoyment can 
irly % gotten out of life. There is none 
from first to last, we all know. 

i@ moment a young man enters into 
forid of amusement he finds queer 
zling things. First, he notes a di- 
f{ views among people as to what 
some and proper. <A _ range of 
res which are pursued without any 
f propriety in one circle is. by 


inother circle discarded and forbidden. He- 


ch the human race seems to take 
turally and eagerly is by many 
o health and 
d this is very 


t the phiuman race of amuse- 


be demoralizi 


; the second, en- 
x<hausting. You 
em, and by ap- 
classify it under 


| Top or Bottom—Which ? 


ie & A Study of the Factors Which Most Contribute to the Success of Young Men 


its proper head. A boy fifteen years of age 
will not go far wrong in his judgment. 

The late hours, bad air, and usually 
doubtful moral influence of a theater, for 
instance, seems to throw most plays out 
of the first class. Dancing, innocent enough 
in itself, can hardly be claimed, by its 
most active votary, to build up strength, 
‘either of body or intellect. Card playing, 
billiards and the like, though differing 
in no essentials of morals from chess or 
golf or tennis, have in nine cases out of 
ten certain tendencies and -associations 
that prudent people for some reason like 
to avoid. Indeed, it is a pretty fair as- 
sumption that if a large element in society, 
representing perhaps the best in culture, 
refinement, and morals, has for generations 
agreed upon certain diversions as danger- 
ous and harmful, there is something more 
than religious cant and prejudice back. of — 
the sentiment, ; Za 

But we must admit that when a young ~*~ 
man enters mixed society, the first impres- 
sion he gets is that the euchre, the dancing, 
the theater: party, the wine supper, and the 
billiard table about describe the whole 
range of social pleasures. It would look | 
as though: there were little left for him if 
he turned away from these. 


Here comes up the point of view:* What 
are you after, anyhow? Is it the killing 
of time, you having so much time to kill? 
If so, there is no better way than by these 
amusements. Kill it mercilessly with any- 
thing that is not a vulgar offense against 
morals or law. But do not make the foolish 
mistake that, alas! is so universally made 
by young people of scant equipment of 
mind, namely, that these pleasures of fash- 
ionable and worldly people are the best 
going. They are not. There is a whole 
world of delights as keen as any social 
youth can invent—pleasures that drive away 
care and give vent to the buoyancy of 
nature, amusements that afford wholesome 
relief and recreation—and all high above 
the range of things that pander to doubt- 


By Archer Brown of Rogers, 
=m Brown G Co., New York 


your situation; 


Co «& 


ful tastes and appetites. On the contrary, 
they improve the tastes, cultivate the 
mind, enlarge the social powers, and de- 
velop the muscles. 

Now what sort of a pleasure world is 
that? you ask. Well, first, it is a world for 
young folks of brains, sense, and heart, and 
any others will feel uncomfortable in it. 
If nature has been unkind to you in mental 
endowments, if fair opportunities for ed- 
ucation have been denied, if you have a 
strong natural tendency to run to things 
forbidden, you will find this a hard mine 
to work. Second, it is for those who have 
some ambition for self-improvement, who 
expect at the end of each year of work 
and play to be better than at the begin- 
ning. 

Shall we particularize some such amuse- 
ments? In briefest form here are a few. 
In outdoor pleasures: riding, bicycling, 
hunting, ball, tennis, golf, or whatever of 
the manly sports is most practicable in 
studying nature through 
rambles in forest and field, the study and 
care of animals, the cultivation of plants 
and flowers, the pursuit of geology among 
the rocks—and so on through a range of 
delights that will, make better lungs, 
peo ntee legs, redder blood, and stronger 
rains. 


Of indoor or social pleasures, try these: 
Friendly calls upon the best young people 
you know of both sexes. Cultivate the fel- 
lows who know more and are a’little better 
than you are. Call on the young ladies who 
can teach you something of real social 
graces. Made a study of bright, lively, 
improving conversation. The art of intel- 
ligent converse beats cards and every other 
time-killer known, It makes its possessor 
a godsend among young people who have 
developed the talents of their heels at the 
expense of their heads. 

Then in entertainments there is the 
whole range of concerts, from the sym- 
phony to the college glee club or the peren- 
nial plantation minstrels. There are lect- 


ures from great thinkers a wits. But 
in cor®ert or lecture take pdins to study 
beforehand what you go to hear, that last- 
ing profit may result. 
Again, cultivate a hobby. 


g For example, 
architecture, etching, engraving, coins, ~ 
photography, the microscope, the tele- 


scope, mineralogy, music, water colors, any- 


thing in which you take:a natural and 


easy interest. Study the literature of the 


subject. Begin a collection of examples 
or specimens. Slowly add to them without 
extravagance. Ride the hobby so well 


Not absent or tardy from school in — 


Went to school four years without — 


a Ee PAID CF yma 


that you can soon entertain and instruct — 


friends an hour upon it. 

Once more, travel. 
on foot, 
short excursions by rail to points of his- 
toric or other interest; at longer intervals 
extended journeys to the great West, the 
sunny South, the marvélous .Lake Su- 
perior district, Cuba, the Bermudas, per- 
haps even to Europe. Do you say that 
is impossible because of the cost? That 
will not compare with the expenses of a 
society young man who pursues even mod- 
erately the fashions of dancing, theaters, 
billiards, wine, cigars. Such travel and 
observation give the keenest amusement, 
and at the same time broaden the mental 
horizon amazingly, 

These are a few of the innumerable ways 
open to a young man of Christian prin- 


ciples in this twentieth century to thor- — 


oughly enjoy himself along with his hard 
work. If you will enter heartily into these 
things in the hours given for diversion, 
and after fair trial say they are not as 
satisfying and enjoyable as the amuse- 
ments modern society runs to, your case, 
I think, will be the first on record,. 

Perhaps you will say there is room in 
your scheme of life for both kinds. There 
is not. You are deluded if you think so. 
Fashionable pleasure is a jealous master. 
If I dance, I do not want to do it like a 
green farm hand. But if I shine in that 
and kindred lines, you must not expect me 
to know much of Horace or history, of 
science or music or modern art—unless, 
indeed, I chance to Let to the leisured 
class, which has yet but little place in this 
vigorous young republic. 

; if you ask me, Is it sinful to dance 
and, play euchre, poker and the like? I an- 
swer, Not necessarily. Your conscience, 
if sound, will determine. But why raise 
the question? ‘‘There is a better way.” 


‘Concluded in February.) 


i Journeys awheel, or 
like those of Bayard Taylor; — 


JANUARY, 1903.] 


THE AMERICAN BOY. 


| Som 


In the main the games of the boys of 
England are much the same as those of the 
boys of the United States, but there are 
some notable except.ons. Most of the ball 
games which American boys play—base- 
ball, one-two-and-three-old-cat, etc.—are 
practically not played by England’s 
youngsters. Cricket and variations of it 
take the place of all of them. To the 
average American boy cricket would seem 
like a very slow game, which probably ac- 
counts for the fact that it has never gained 
much of a foothold in the United States. 

Football is even more popular among 
English boys than it is among American 
boys, however, and the matches between 
the elevens of the big English public 
schools create almost as much interest and 
excitement as do the games between the 
great college teams on this side of the 
Atlantic ocean. Still, games played with 
balls and bats are by no means unknown 
in Great Britain, and some of them are 
interesting enough to make it worth while 
for American boys to try them. 


cepa ee 
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is not played with a ball at all like our 
Amcrican baseball, but, with a light, hollow 
rubber ball, invariably white in color, The 
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English boys call this ball a “bouncer.” 
The word ‘‘bounder’ has a very different 
meaning to the English boy than it does 
to. the American boy. A ‘‘bounder’’ is an 
unpleasant person. The boys in_ British 
schools who e bullies, or are disagree- 
able in other Ways, are ‘‘bounders.’’™ The 
word “bouncer” is, therefore, used to de- 
scribe a ball that bounds. The bat is 
called a ‘‘delill,”’ and is flat like a cricket 
- bat, only not so wide. It is less than two- 
thirds as long as the American baseball 
bat, It would be easy for any boy who is 
ordinarily clever with his pocket knife to 
make one out of an old fence picket, or 
any like piece of wood, by forming a 
handle at one end and squaring off the 
other end and slightly rounding the cor- 
ners. The bat does not require any such 
strength as a baseball bat and, therefore, 
may be made of soft wood. i 
There is a ‘Shome base,” as there is in 
baseball, although it is much larger than 
an American ‘home base.’’’ The similarity 
ends there, for there may be as many 
other hases as the players desire. Thus, 
the field may be three-cornered; it may be 
four-cornered; it may be five, six, seven 
or eight-cornered. In England the eight- 


preferred. The distances between the 
bases (which the English boy calls 
~*Dlaces’) are about the same as those 
Y pelican the bases on an American baseball 
Soielda, 

The ‘place’ for the pitcher is located 
with about the same relation to the ‘‘home 
place’ as is the American pitcher’s posi- 
|} tion to the home base in baseball. The 
|) pitcher is not known as ‘‘pitcher,” how- 
» ever, but as “giver,’’ and his work re- 
quires much less energy and skill than 
es that of the American baseball pitcher, 
or he merely throws (or ‘‘gives’’) the ball 
Swiftly overhand to the catcher, aiming to 
“sive” it over the right shoulder of the 
boy at the bat. The batsman does not 
really strike at the ball, but holds the 
flat bat, or delill, in such a position that 
the ball will strike it and glance off or 
rebound to some part of the field vacant 
of any player on the opposing side. 

_. Tf the ball touches the 
batter must run for the nearest ‘“‘place”’ 
to the left—not to the right as in American 

all games. In England, you know, many 

things are done in a left-handed way. For 

_ instance, when one drives on an English 

street or road he must keep to the left 

instead of to the right as in America, and 
the pedestrian on the sidewalk must do the 
same, It is very confusing to the Ameri- 

n boy in England on a visit, and not 


e Ball Games of British Boys= 


For instance, there is “Town Ball.” This. 


cornered, or octagonal, field is generally | 


bat. at all the’ 


. 


easy to become accustomed to. But to 
get back to our game of town ball. 

The batsman must run whether the re- 
sult of the “touch’’ (the term “hit’’ is not 
used) be what would be known in base- 
ball as ‘‘fair’’ or ‘‘foul.’”’ There are no 
men stationed on the bases, but it is the 
play of the ‘outers’ to catch or pick up 
the ball (no point is counted by catching 
a ‘‘fly-ball’’?) and to throw it at the fleeing 
batsman so that it will ‘‘point’’ him. An 
American boy would call this ‘“burning’’ 
or ‘“‘stinging,’ but the soft ball used in 
town ball does not hurt. When a runner 
is hit he is ‘‘without;’’ and so it goes until 
all the men of one side are “without.” 
Then the “withins’’ take their places in 
the field and so on. : 

When a man is put ‘without’ he retires 
from the game entirely for that ‘‘term,’’ 
or inning, and thus the number of ‘“with- 
ins’’ gradually decreases until there is only 
one ‘within’ left. Of course, there is no 
hope for him unless he can make what 
we would call a home run and what they 
call a “‘round.’’ This is not often done. 

Every American boy has in his youth 
thrown a ball up against a blank wall to 
catch it on the rebound. The English boy 


has made a game of this which he calls 
Clie OLE In front ofa “‘dead’’ or 
“blank’’ wall three sides of a square are 
marked on the ground by drawing a line 
with a stick or otherwise. The wall itself 
forms the fourth side of the square, The 
“erier’’ is chosen by the .method. which 
every boy knows—that is, .by ‘Shand over 
hand’ on a stick. Most American boys 
call this ‘‘choosing up.’’ The one who is 
chosen takes his place in the middle of 
the square. The others line up on the 
outside edge, 

The crier then numbers them ‘‘one, two, 
three,’’ etc., the number of boys on the 
line being unlimited. The ‘‘crier’ then 
throws the ball against the wall, some- 
times on a slant and sometimes straight— 
quite as it pleases him. He may throw it 
hard or ‘‘easy,’’ as he pleases. At’ the 
instant it strikes he must eall out the- 
number of some one of the boys on the 
line. It does not matter which one, so 
long as no member is called twice in suc- 
cession and so long as all the numbers 
are called in one round. . The one who is 
called must try to catch the ball. If he 
does, then he becomes “crier’’—the best 
place in the game—and remains ‘‘crier’’ 
until someone catches a ball thrown by 
him. 


Daring Walkers on Stilts. 


American boys walk on stilts, but as 
compared with French boys, they know 
little of the sport. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that in 
one part of France—away down in the 
south of the country—stilts are a neces- 
sity to the people, who are mostly shep- 
herds. They must walk on stilts in order 
to oversee their vast flocks of sheep as 
well as to pass through the bogs which 
beset them everywhere. 

These shepherds—men and women both 
—walk continuously: on gstilts that are 
from six to eight feet hfeh. These stilts 
are merely fastened to the feet. There is 
no thought of an upright by~ which the 
hands and arms may steady the progress 
of the aerial pedestrian. Sometimes the 
stilts have uprights reaching as far as 
the knees and bound firmly to the legs. 

Generally these shepherds and _ shep- 
herdesses carry long poles which they 
can use either as balancing poles or as 
supports—very long canes, as it were, 
reaching to the ground. ea : 

They become so expert in stilt walking 
that. it is no unusual sight to see a.shep-. 
herdess striding along on stilts that raise. 
her six feet above the ground, with her 
balancing pole strapped to her back and 
her hands busily knitting socks for hus- 
band, son or brother, | 
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The complete ,unconcern with which 
these hardy country folk make their way 
along on stilts is astonishing. One might 
almost say that children have stilts given 
to them instead of cradles. i : 

The writer witnessed a race on stilts in 
the south of France. It was one of the 
sports to celebrate a holiday. The course 
was about four and a half miles long, 
and was covered by the two winners in 
the extraordinary time of thirty five min- 
utes. When you stop to think that the 
average good driving horse does not ordi- 
narily trot as fast as this, the wonderful 
skill of these French stilt walkers will be 
appreciated. f 

One of the winners was a boy and t: 23 
other a girl. Both were about feurteen 
years old. Entered as contestants n the 
race were old men and women as well 
as young folk. Third in the race was an 
aged shepherd, who certainly looked as 
if he had well passed his seventieth birth- 
day. 

These shepherd stilt walkers have had 
their influence on boys throughout France. 
Paris is a great city for holidays, and on 
many of these holidays a part of the cele- 
bration is a parade. In these parades stilt 
walkers always play a leading and amus- 
ing part, 

One such procession was led by a gigan- 
tic and grotesque figure not less than 
twelve feet tall, Afterwards, when the 
procession disbanded, 
this figure was really a boy of about six- 
teen, who was not more than four feet 
six inches tall. Not only had he made 
the long march on high stilts, but he had 
still further increased his apparent hight 
by binding a long stick to his back. This 


it turned out that. 


reached far above his head, and bore on its 


upper end a large false head. A cross bar 
just under this head formed false shoulders 
and arms, and from these in long, loose 
folds, hung a calico gown, which reached 
to the ground. | 

Prizes are almost always given for the 
best marchers in these Paris parades, and 
on this occasion the boy on stilts won 
first prize. : 

Strange stilts are those used by Japanese 
and Chinese boys, 
blocks as do the stilts used by American 


boys, they have foot rests mortised on the 


stilt. stick and projecting backwards 
These stilts can only be used when the 
Japanese boys’ feet are bare, for the stilt 
stick must be grasped between the first 
and second toes of each foot. 

Spanish boys are great stilt walkers, and 
they invariably use sticks that reach only 
to the hips, and are strongly bound there 
as well as at the ankles. 

In some of the islands in the South 
Pacific ocean very rough sport is engaged 
in by boys on stilts. Perched high on their 
thin supports, and with their faces and 
skins grotesquely painted, these semi- 
Savage lads—sometimes as many as twenty 
at a time—meet and strive to trip each 
other up or knock each other down. eS 
_ Like most sports and games, stilt walk- 
ing is of very ancient origin. 
stone. which forms the tomb of one of 
the oldest of the Pharaohs, there is a 
crude picture of a man leading a pro- 
cession and walking on stilts. This a 
stilt walker must have been very skillful, 
for he is holding onto no side sticks, but 


is using both hands in holding a great horn | 
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BERIC THE BRITON 


Many of Col. Hentys early English - 
tales are among his best and Beric the 
Briton is one of them. a: 

This is a story of a young chief of 
a British tribe who takes part in Bo- 
adiccea’s insurrection. He is taken 
prisoner and to Rome. Here he has 
many adventures among them being a 
Gladiator. He finally returns to Brit- 
ain and becomes the ruler of his peo- 
ple. This story give a very good pic- 
ture of life in Britain at that time the 
lives of the people and an insight into 
the character and life of the Romans. 

Anyone wanting to read stories a- — 
long this same time might try Hdel 
The Druid by W. H. G. Kingsten and 
of a little later period try Puck G: 
Peek’s Hill by Rudyard Kipling. 
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This story was also published under 
the title of A Tale of Waterloo. Co 
Henty mentions in his Preface that 
“tits book has more of a Heroine th 
a Hero and also several publish 
brings this out. As to how I see 
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Boy hero and he goes thru the usual 
many exciting adventures. The Moth- — 
er of course takes a leading role in 
the recovery of the missing will bu 
this takes very few chapters of the 
book. eee 
The story starts out in England © 
where our hero on a night fishing 
trip is run down by a French Priva 
teer, rescued and carried with the 
to the West Indies. After seve 
months there his escape or release 
occurs and he returns to England, He 
is offered a commission in the Army 
‘and accepts and takes part in th 
battles of Quarte Bras and Waterloo. 
He is wounded in the battle of Wa- 
terloo and losing an arm he leaves 


the hidden will which leaves half of — 
a large estate to the hero and the ~ 
other half to a boyhood girl chum and ~ 
of course they marry and settle down — 
to happiness and good times. One of 
among many of the Hentys that can 

be classed as his best. oe Saeees 

Along this same time one migh 


‘éad The Great Shadow, 
Doyle and Vengeance is 
ivrew Balfour. 


LOWELL W. CORNELL, Cleveland, O., 
Says that he and his brother are much 
interested in THE AMERICAN BOY and 

. always hurry home from school on the day 


‘they receive it—JAMES E. SIPPRELL, 
Arlington, Wash., sends us a pencil draw- 

ing showing a scene near the postoffice in 

his town the day THE AMERICAN BOY 
arrives. It is highly interesting, but not 

. so drawn that it can be reproduced. It 
- shows a crowd of boys running with all 
‘ _ their might and main to reach the _post- 
-office.—FRED NASH, Sumter, S. C., is 
working to raise money to renew his sub- 
scription. He paid for his own subscrip- 

- tion last year with wages he received in 
dropping peas and corn. He made money 
enough last year to go to the Charleston 
Exposition. Fred has a gun and two dogs. 
He says he agrees with us regarding child 
labor in his state. He says it is just like 
negro slavery, only the parents get a few 
dollars a month for the labor the children 
do. He thinks the state legislature ought 
-to take some steps to stop this form of 
slavery.—_JOHN E. FULHEY, Bellaire, O., 
says his father is going to send in the 
money at once for renewing his subscrip- 
tion. He thinks he has a very good father. 
He says he makes him work, and doesn’t 
let him run around in the evenings, but 
that he gets him lots of good reading, like 
THE AMBPRICAN BOY. John drives the 
milk wagon, supplying 150 customers with 
milk. He expects to get a gun on Christ- 
mas.—RUSSELL L. MUNDHENK, Ar- 
eanum, O., thinks he has a joke on him- 
self. He says the took THE AMERICAN 
BOY from his postoffice box and was go- 
ing home with it. He got so interested in 
it that he walked an eighth of a mile past 
his house before he discovered how far he 
had gone astray. He is thirteen years old 
and is a freshman in the High School. 
He sends a list of his belongings, includ- 
ing horse, dog, cow, rifle, a watch, micro- 
scope, books, desk, kite, pigs, money, and 
“other things,’’ amounting in all to $425. 
Pretty good for a boy.—ARTHUR ARCH- 
GOLD, Chicago, eleven years old, is in 
the sixth grade at school. He has been 
gzoing to school four years. In a recent 
Spelling mateh he spelled down the whole 
school. He says he knows the capitals of 
every state and country in the world. He 
intends to be a great baseball player.— 
ae GEORGE R. LINSBLOM, Manistee, Mich., 
_ age twelve, is in the seventh grade at 
school. He is studying shorthand by cor- 
respondence and intends to become a re- 
* porter.—EDWARD L. FERNALD, West 
Medford, Mass,, writes a nice letter tell- 
ing how much ‘the thinks of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY and how he enjoys the puz- 
zles. He says that his mother thinks it 
is the best paper that ever came into the 
house, and that what other boys have done 
ag her boys can do.—L. ALLEN BECK, Yates 
Center, Kas., whose father is a bank 
cashier, says that next summer he is going 
: into the bank to learn all that he can. He 
° is fifteen years old and in the first year 
of the High School, ‘‘but,’’ says he, ‘TI 
would not stay out of school for anything. 

I expect to go to college when I graduate 

here, for I think a man nowadays needs 

a pretty good education to be anything.’’ 

He is interested in electricity also and 

has _a small stamp collection HAROLD 
L. HOLMES, Syracuse, N. +, won one 
of the six prizes offered the school chil- 
- dren of Syracuse by the Syracuse Herald 
for the best bouquet of flowers exhibited 
at this year’s State Pair. The flowers 
were from seeds given out by the Herald 
in the spring. —SOLON JEHU CARTER, 
Rosedale, Ind., has been doing unusual 
work for a boy in making speeches for the 
Prohibitionists. He has two medals that 
he has won for oratory, and thas an offer 
to go to Kansas next summer and speak. 
He wants us to suggest some paying bus- 
_iness for a boy to engage in before and 
after school. If our correspondent will 


_the extracts from boys’ letters that 
ar in the Boys as Money Makers de- 
ment he will get a good many more 

than we can give him. Solon has a 
of fifty books and subscribes for 
papers, all of them good ones. He 
ng piano lessons. The boys in his 
orhood have organized a drum corps 


is learning to play the fife. He is 
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in the eighth grade in school, is fourteen * 


years old and an only son, and, he says, 
“IT am petted to death.’”—GEORGE W. 
SPALDING, San Francisco, Cal., thinks 
he is the smallest bell boy in San Fran- 
cisco. He is a native of California, having 
been born in San Francisco in 1887. He 
has been working as a bell boy in different 
hotels for four years. He thinks his pic- 
ture in the paper will get a great many 
subscribers for THE AMBERICAN BOY 
among the guests at the hotel. This 
would hardly induce us to put the picture 
in the paper, but we like an ambitious boy 
such as George is and his picture goes in 
to show what a San Francisco bell boy 
looks like.—JOHN R. TEMPLE, Mankato, 
Minn., twelve years old; sends some very 
good poetry. We wish we could print the 
verses that he sends. 
the lines. In speaking of how the world 
is sympathetic, but doesn’t carry its sym- 
pathy into action, he says: 


“We do not care to take the lead, and 
stand the brush and brunt; 

At lifting we’re a failure, but we’re splen- 
did on the grunt.”’ 

Here is another couplet: 

“Tf talking were effective, there are scores 
and scores of men 

Who’d move a mountain off its base and 
move it: back again.”’ 


WILL H. BROWNE, JR., Fulton, Fla., 
writes us a long letter. He was born in 
Florida and lives on the St. Johns river. 
Near his house the ground is covered with 
oyster shells put there by the Indians 
many, many years ago. His home is on 
the top of a shell heap, which slopes away 
from it in all directions. In Crooked 
Creeks, near by, are many kinds of fish, 
crabs and oysters. The ocean is three 
miles away, but he can see its breakers 
plainly with the naked eye. He often 
finds pieces of Indian pottery near his 
home, which indicates that there was a big 


Here are a few of. 


violin. He is fourteen years of age and 
goes to high school. He and another boy 
are writing a play called ‘‘Billy’s Tender- 
foot.’—ANSEL. and HALMEN BARNES, 
Deering, Kans., are two very enthusiastic 
AMERICAN BOY readers. They live on 
a farm, and though but fourteen and 
eleven years old they were of so much 
assistance to their father that he was not 
compelled to hire any help during the past 
year. They first saw THE AMERICAN 
BOY through their grandmother’s having 
made it a birthday present for one of 
them.—BERNARD WOOFENDEN, Madi- 
son, Wis., wants to know how he can keep 
from letting his legs hang ovér when he 
dives. We don’t exactly understand the 
question, but would suggest that he tuck 
them up under his chin. If he will write 
us again telling us more definitely what he 
means we will try to answer. Bernard is 
going to build an ice boat the coming win- 
ter.—_ORLO STEARNS, Chelmsford, Mass., 
writes a very flattering letter to the editor, 
He says THE AMERICAN BOY is like the 
Baptist minister in his town, who is the 
only man in the town who takes any in- 
terest in the boys’ games and sports. He 
says: ‘“‘He cemes down nearly every noon 
to give the football team practice in the 
tricks of the college teams. He is what I 
imagine the editor of THE AMWPRICAN 
BOY to be—eager to build up the boy into 
a strong, virtuous man, desirous of bring- 
ing the boys nearer together.’’ Orlo is in 
the High School and studies Latin, Algebra 
and Rhetoric, having entered the High 
School when thirteen years 0ld.—ARTHUR 
ELLSWORTH, Corning, Ia., makes his 
spending money by getting subscriptions 
for magazines. He and his brother have 
a large ease of books, another of papers, 
and another of curios and specimens of 
rocks. His brother has a collection of 
stamps and a few coins. He wants some 
boy to tell him how to solder granite ware. 
—HAROLD GOODWYN, Sunderland, 
Mass., telis us how glad he is that his 
grandfather bought THE AMERICAN 
BOY for him. He never cared much about 
reading before he took this paper. He 
says he left his school last May, but that 
the paper has showed him that he ought 
to know more, so He is going back.—B. C. 
BYE, Philadelphia, Pa., has every num- 
ber of THE AMBPERICAN BOY from the 
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SAMPLES OF THE WORK OF OUR BOY ARTISTS. 


The train is by a boy who does not give his name; the ship by Ben. Lazarus, of New York City; the 
dog picture by Ralph Horton, Beardstown, Ill. 


Indian camp there at one time. He and 
his brother own four bulls, named ‘“Grid- 
ley,” ‘‘Jim;” ‘Jerry’? and “Curly.” They. 
have also a mule, “Jimmy’’ by name, and 
a big horse, “Blucher.’’? They have also 
sixty head of Jersey red pigs, fifty head 
of Belgian hares, fifty hens and some 
small chicks, four dogs, five small alli- 
gators, a gray squirrel, and a cat. Will 


says he has caught wild cats, coons, pos- 
sums, Skunks, rabbits, foxes, and marsh 
hens. He knows all their tracks and their 


runways.—G. C! BEAMAN, Pueblo, Cold., 
writes that he reads THE AMERICAN 
BOY with interest: that he has no other 
friend to talk to because for a good part 
of the time he is a herder living almost 
alone.—JOSEPH P. SMITH, Morgan, Miss., 
writes us an enthusiastic letter saying that 
he has given _up_ several 25-cent cheap 
papers for THE AMERICAN BOY, which 
he terms the “star of journalism.’’ 
thinks our magazine ought to reach the 


million mark soon.—CLYDE M. JOICEH, 


Chicago, Ill, twelve years old, has 
made a _ fine record in school work, 
having finished the seventh grade 


in five months. He was the onlv one in his 
class whose average was excellent. Since 
entering the eighth’ grade in September 
last he has ranked number one, and after 
two months was vromoted to the advanced 
eighth._W. J. BRAY, Butte, Mont.. finds 
it difficult to get bovs to subscribe for 
THE AMERICAN BOY in his town, be- 
Cause, .as he says, the five and ten-cent 
hovels have such a powerful hold on the 
boys, who even take them to school to 
read them. He says the pictures on the 
front covers of these books tell him all 
he wants to know ahout what is inside. 
He thinks the Butte High School is about 
the best in the northwest. It boasts of an 
orchestra, a mandolin club and a glee club. 
He sends a design for the front and hack 
of an_O. A. B_ watch charm.—RAYMOND 
FP. ADAMS. Sherman, Tex., says he is 
writing a book called “Tom Rogers and 
His Comrades;’”? that he has written ten 
tablets full and expects tor write at least 
twenty. He takes music lessons on the 


He. 


beginning, excepting No. 2, of Volume 1, 
which he is willing to buy from any boy 
who will let him have it, He collects 
stamps and coins, and has a collection of 
1,155 stamps.—FLOYD THOMAS, South 
Ottumwa, Ia., wants to know if Alger’s, 
Optie’s and Barbour’s books are good for 
boys. Opinions differ. I myself would not 
Object to my boys reading them. He also 
wants to know if Henty tells facts in his 
accounts of the Hnglish wars. I have no 
doubt that the main incidents of his 
stories are true, though, doubtless, there 
is much of the coloring that is imaginative. 
Mr. Henty just recently died. He wrote 
seventy books for boys.-WALTER R. 
STEELE, Menominee, Wis., was born in 
California. His mother died when he was 
a baby, but his aunt adopted him, and he 
says he has never missed a mother’s love, 
and that he and his aunt are great chums. 
He is troubled with poor eyesight, and his 
aunt reads THE AMERICAN BOY to him. 
He thinks the schools of Menominee are 
splendid, They have a training school, a 
Symnasium, and an auditorium donated by 
Senator Stout.—STANLEY S. THAYER, 
Forest City, Ill., last June won a beautiful 
gold medal offered by his teacher to the 
boy who should make the best showing in 
deportment for the year. His parents. as 
a further reward» gave him a trip to Van 
Wert, O., to visit his grand-mother. who 
subscribed for THE AMERICAN BOY for 
him.—_MICHAEL H. C. BOLLES, Kort- 
right, N. Y., is a farmer’s boy and he 
writes us all about the farm and we are 
very glad to hear from him. We like the 
spirit of farm boys. The letter is accom- 
panied by one from his narents, in which 
they tell what ‘a splendid boy he is about 
the house and in the fields, making himself 
very useful in every possible way. This 
boy will grow un to be a good and useful 
man, for, according to his own statement, 
his mother says it is interesting for her to 
read about boys, and if she is thus inter- 
ested in boys she must be a good woman, 
and good women are the making of good 
men.—PAUL DAILY, Chillicothe, Ti1., 
writes us on Nevember 5 that Captain 
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JOHN SMEAL BELCHAMBERS AND HIS MOTHER, | 


This little boy writes us an entertaining letter every 
' month from his far away home in India. 


Jack Crawford, with whom he got ac= 
quainted through THE AMERICAN BOY, 
was to lecture in his town that night an 
that he was going to hear him. We env 
him the opportunity.—-WILBER D 
HAWK, New Kensington, Pa., wants u 
to tell the boys who said that Nehemiah 
and Bildad the Shuhite were the smalles 
men mentioned in the Bible that such is 
not the case. The honor is due to ‘‘the 


man who slept in his watch.”—CARL 
LUMPKIN, Colorado Springs, Col., 1 
So. Fourth street, wants to correspon 


with other boys who are studying the 
shorthand lessons published in THE 
AMBRICAN BOY.—FOREST BEESON, 
Lyerly, Ga., says he would rather do 
without a good dinner than without a copy 
of THE AMERICAN BOY. He gives an-~ 
other testimonial of its interest and wort 

in saying that Mrs. J. Lindsay Johnson, 
Rome, Ga., President of the Women’s 
Federation Clubs, says that it is the very 
best boys’ paper she has ever seen.—EZRA 
D. SARGENT, Ezra, Ky., age thirteen, re- 
ceived the highest award on composition, 
writing recently in his school. The sub= 
ject was, “The Life of Simon Kenton,’’— 
MARVIN J, TAYLOR, Richmond, Va., 
tells us of a boys’ club recently organized 
on Church Hill, Riehmond, under the 
name of the Knights of St. George, by the 
Rev, J. D Langley, the object of the club 
being to foster friendly feeling among the 
encourage their attendance upon 
the churches, give them experience in 
parliamentary matters, and keep them off) 
the street corners, Mr. Taylor is assistant 
regent. The club meets atpthe homes of! 
its members. At its November meeting 
the name of the club was changed to ‘The! 
American Boys’ Club.””. Hach member 
wears a pretty silver button bearing the 
letters and figures, ‘A. B. C., 1902.’’°—J. B. 
TERWILLIGER, Syracuse, N. Y., gives 
us a short sketch of the Syracuse Boys’ 
Club, which was founded to help homeless 
boys and keep them off the streets, Its 
founder is the Rey. Dr. Calthrop, of the 
May Memorial.Church. The club has a 
superintendent, who is in full charge, and 
the boys elect a governor once a month, 


i 


who looks after the deportment and 
order of the members. Their rooms 
are on one of the main — streets) 


of the city, and consist of a game room, 
a drawing room and a reading room, while 
in the basement is a ping-pong set, a 
punching bag and a Whitely exerciser, 
One of the objects of the club is to help 
the boys be ‘respectable.’ One of the 
boys recently got in trouble and was 
arrested. The superintendent secured his 
release and found him a place in a drug 
store, where he is doing nicely. The club 
is supported by voluntary subscriptions. 
Tt has a library of some fifty volumes.— 
THE BUNKER HILL BOYS’ CLUB, oc” 
cupying a ten-room house at No. 10 Wood 
street, Charlestown District, of Boston, is 
nine years old. It has 5386 members, and 
boasts of a ball team unsurpassed in tho 
vicinity of Boston, and has classes in 
printing, practical carpentry, gymnastics» 
and drawing. The club hours are from) 
9 a. m. to 12 noon, and from 7 to 9 p. m.) 
every day excepting Sundays, Emerson! 

Hunt is the  director.—CHESTER 
TITUS, Osage, 


mond Roth, La Crosse, Wis.; Ralph Hor- — 
ton, Beardstown, Ill.; Oliver Cook, Marine 
City, Mich.; Bennie Borcus, Rossville, Ill.;' — 
Claude Close, Unionville, O.; John T.” 
Quinn, Keeseville, N. ¥.; Elmer Marshall, ¥ 
Carroll, Ia.; Wenner Applin, East Tawas, | 
Mich.; Bernard Cowham, Oshkosh, Wis.;!| 
J. R, Lambert, Somerset, Pa.; Guy Mc- 
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Dowell, Des Moines, Ia., and C, Hmer- 
son Watson, Beaumont, Cal., have sent in 
drawings, all of which are good.—H HEWITT 
T. JOYCH, age 12, and VAN SANTWORD 
KNOX, age ten, both of New Brunswick, 
N. J., each of whom is the son of a 
preacher, are the owners and managers of 
a library known as the Bayard Street Li- 
brary. The boys have 186 volumes, which 
they have catalogued, the catalogues being 
typewritten. The books are all of special 
interest to boys, and are issued to the boys 
ef the neighborhood, who are members of 
the library. the fee being five cents a year. 
—HARRY F. BLANCHARD, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., says he would like to hear from 
boys in foreign countries who are inter- 
ested in THE AMERICAN BOY.— 


A Young Southern Artist. 


Tiney Molina is a name which, if we are 
to believe those who write about him, is 
destined to become known wherever the 
work of great artists is appreciated. 
Tiney Molina lives in Savannah, Ga., and 
is not much more than a boy. Savannah is 
his native city, but Molina is not American 
in blood. His face shows it. Dark, deep- 


set, luminous eyes, olive complexion and 
black, silky hair proclaim his Spanish ex- 
traction. Molina may be called a true 
child of nature. He loves nature, revels 
in it, and paints it as he sees it, The walls 


of his studio are covered with finished pic- 
tures, and the corners are full of unfin- 
ished canvases, There is one that will 
surely be noted. 
Egyptian queen, 
was exhibited last year 


It is a painting of the 
picture 
Georgia 


Cleopatra. This 
at the 


TINEY MOLINA.—Photo by Moore. 


State Fair, where it took the first prize. 
At the suggestion of an artist efriend, 
Molina will paint a life-size Cleopatra and 
enter it in the art exhibit at ‘the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis in 1904. At. this same 
Georgia ‘State Fair Molina won three other 
prizes, namely, a prize for the best study 
of a head, reproduced from a photograph 
in these columns, a prize for the portrait 
of a friend, and a prize for the best col- 
lection on exhibition. The study of the 
head was made’ from a pose by Everett 
Stothard, a Savannah boy, noted for hav- 
ing a wonderful voice, a high soprano of 
exceptionally rich tone and quality. Be- 
sides having a studio in Savannah, Molina 
has a studio in Maine, where he spends 
three or four months during the summer 


“OFF FOR THE DAY.” 
Phote by Moore frem Original Painting, 
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of each year and where he does most of 
his nature work. Many of his pictures are 
owned by an admirer in Boston, but he is 
still at work turning out beautiful ex- 
amples of his skill. 

Molina is truly a genius, and fame lies 
before him in a straight, wide, easily-trav- 
eled road. A gentleman, the last lineal 
descendant of that great German master, 
Rembrandt, himself a noted artist under 
the same name, has made the prediction 
that Molina will become one of the great- 
est painters this country has ever pro- 
duced. 


A Bright Nashville Boy. 


Leslie Cowan, a fourteen year old boy, 
of Nashville, Tenn., is employed as a 
messenger by the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Company in their executive 
office, and is highly regarded by his su- 
periors. Always willing to work, and anx- 
ious to please, he goes about every er- 
rand assigned him with intelligent alert- 
ness. He is one of the kind so much 
needed in every business office, store and 
factory, and by every mother—one who 
can carry a ‘“‘message to Garcia.”’ 

He holds a card in the Y. M, C. A., 
presented to him by the Treasurer of the 
Company, Mr. T. D. Webb, and by this 
he is entitled to, and enjoys the many 
wholesome privileges and influences of that 
noble institution. The General Manager, 
and others connected with the Cumberland 
Company’s service have from time to time 
found many substantial ways in which to 
reward his diligence, and show their re- 
gard for him. Last Christmas he was 
presented with a purse containing twelve 
dollars. which was straightway deposited 
in the Savings Department of the Com- 
pany, where it will draw compound in- 
terest, and be added to in principal from 
time to time. 


A Boy Church Chimes Ringer. 


Robert Hunter, Chicago, TIIl., age thir- 
teen, rings one of the most expensive sets 
of chimes in America—that in Grace Hpis- 
copal Church, Chicago. Robert is one of 
the Grace Church choir_and is an accomp- 
lished musician. After the $10,000 set of 
chimes was placed in Grace Church many 
candidates appeared for the position of 
bell ringer. Robert Hunter secured the 
place, and, young as he is, he takes rank 
with the best bell ringers in the country. 
Every Sunday he rings the bell three times. 
The first is at 7:30 a. m.. the second at 
10:30 a. m.,. and the third at 7:30 p. m. 
Each time he works almost half an hour 
in the steeple of the church. First he 


tolls the big bell weighine 2.200 pounds, 
which hangs in the center of the group 
of nine, and then he turns to his levers, 
which are arranged like the keyboard of 
a piano. There are nine of them, and they 
occupy a space more than two feet wide. 
Bearing down unon on@of them and then 
another in rapid succession is no small 
task, but the bov’s hands fly across the 
levers like the fingers of the piano player 
executing a difficult run. Each lever is 
lettered and is connected above with the 
bell corresponding to its letter. A heavy 
wire runs from the lever to the striker 
above the bell. and it is said that the ar- 
Tangement makes it possible for the boy 
to play whatever selection he may desire. 


Gerald Osborn, of St. Johns, N. B., age 
fourteen, a short time ago saved an ex- 
press train from. disaster. He noticed a 
broken rail and flagged the train at night 
by waving a burning newspaper. The rail- 
road company gave him a check for $2,000, 
and a life pass over the railway, 


Youthful Fire Fighters. 


Dressed from:head to foot in the regula- 
tion uniform of the Syracuse fire depart- 
ment, little seven-year-old Merrill B. Fish 
and his six-year-old brother Melvin are 
chips of the old block, their father being 
Charles A. Fish, of Engine No. 8 of that 
city. The boys have a miniature fire patrol 
wagon, which, until recently, was drawn 
by a pair of goats. Now they use a pair 
of genuine Shetland ponies, which to- 
gether weigh 600 pounds. These little 
ponies carry the patrol wagon w.th great 
speed over the pavements. Their names 
are Major and Dan. In a little shed in the 
rear of Mr. Fish’s home Major and Dan 
stand waiting for the fire alarm, Right 
over their heads are the swinging harnesses 
by whick the boys make a quick 
hitch. The little patrol wagon will stand 
almost any strain. The body and the run- 
ning gear are painted a bright red with 
black stripes. In large letters on each side 
of the wagon box is painted, ‘Fish 
Brothers’ Fire Patrol,’’ while on the side 
of the driver’s seat is painted ‘‘S. F. D., No. 
1.’ > Back of the driver’s seat are 
the seats for the crew, running length- 
wise of the -box,: and there is a hanging 
step on the rear the same as on a regula- 
tion fire patrol.” On’ the opposite side of the 
driver’s seat hang two lanterns, one red 
and one white. The wagon will carry a 
crew of seven boys. It is equipped with 
small rubber hose. The boys have all the 
paraphernalia of firemen, such as rubber 
boots, rubber coats, helmets, badges, ete. 
The chief of the Syracuse Fire Department 
has given them regulation badges, and 
they have the same buttons on their uni- 
forms as are worn by the paid members 
of the department. Merrill is the driver, 
and Melvin’s place is on the rear step, The 
boys attracted a great deal of attention 
recently in a parade of the engine com- 
panies during the State Fair, 


A Young Historian. 


ale, tanley Moffatt, Nashville, Tenn., 
noticing an article in our August issue 
about a boy in Washington who had writ- 
ten a history of the Boer War, writes that 
at the age of twelve he wrote a brief his- 
tory of the Spanish-American War and cir- 
culated 500 copies of it. 


With Us No More. 


Hardly a day passes that we do not re- 
ceive the sad news of the death of some 
one or more of the boy friends of THE 
AMERICAN BOY. A Buffalo (N, Y.) boy 
sends us a very kind letter telling us of 
the sudden death of Master John EH. ur- 
ray, of Buffalo, whom he says was one of 
THE AMERICAN BOY’S brightest and 
most faithful subscribers. He was a bright 


JOHN E. MURRAY. 
boy at school and was loved by his princi- 


pal and teachers. That he was a good 
student is indicated by the fact that he had 
won two medals. ‘One of his great pleas- 
ures,” says his friend, ‘‘was THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY, and particularly the puzzle 
department, in which his name frequently 
appeared.”’ ‘ 

Ray W. Ward. Highlands, Cal., writes 
of the death of his little brother, Johnny 
C., who was a subscriber to THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY. His death came through a 
bicycle accident. Johnny had started from 
his home on his bieyele to take a piece of 
watermelon to his father, who was work- 
ing in an orange grove a short distance 
from the house. He was riding with one 
hand on the handle bar and ran off a little 
bank which was not over four inches high. 
He was thrown over the handle bars,. lit 
on his head on a hard road, and received 
injuries from which he died a few days 
later. 

One of our O. A. B. boys, beloved by his 
associates, has handed in his resignation 
and gone to join the great company of 
hoys in another world. Edward Eberly, 
Secretarv of the George Rings Company, 
No. 21, West Unity, O., died the morning 
of November 14, at the age of fifteen. 
Three of the boys of the Company were 
among the pallbearers at the funeral. He 
was a clean, Christian boy. Captain Merle 
H. Felger writes that the boys liked him 
very much and that they regret deeply 
their loss. Edward was hurt in a foot- 
ball game and died one week later. 


A Brilliant Young Negro. 


Willis O. Tyler, a young colored man of 
Monroe County, Indiana, who has just 
entered the Harvard Law School, has made 
an enviable record in Indiana schools. Last 


i 901 he won the State Ora- 
torical Contest, and later took fourth place 
in the Interstate Oratorical Contest in 
Iowa in a field of ten contestants. Young 
Tyler has made his way through school 

thus far by blacking shoes, working in a 
barber shop, and doing errands. — fo hhee 
resolved to go through the Harvard La’ 
School, though he expects to have to s 
port himself by waiting on table and: oes, 
such employments that he may secure 


David Robinson, sixteen years old. p 
dent of the Bootblacks’ League of Boston, 
has proved himself to be a musical p : 
and arrangements are being made to 
him to Paris for a musical edueatio 


Lawrence N. McNair, of Brow 
Mich., is gaining quite a reputatio 
boy orator. He is a member of the 
Grade Brown City High School, and 
evidence of much literary and ora 
ability. Recently he spoke before the 
Valley Farmers’ Institute. held at 7 
City, his subject being ‘‘The Men 
the Guns,” and for a fourteen year 
quitted himself remarkably well. 


. ALBERT RAYLE, Lexington, Ga., 
writes that he has a horse that can trot 
a mile in three minutes, and that he and 
another boy are interested in raising Bel- 
gian hares. The boy is something of a 
_ photographer, too. He has a 5x7 camera 
which cost twenty eight dollars, and with 
it makes very good. pictures.—LOWRIE 
HENDERSON, Henderson,. Pa., is .inter- 
- ested in raising goats. He wants to know 
if there is any book or paper treating of 
_ this subject. We know of none.—DONALD 
HOGARTH, Smethport, Pa., writes us his 
experience in keeping chickens. He and 
two of his friends have just completed 
a shanty, and they have good times in it. 
‘W. DOLPHIN, Harrison, N. J., wants to 
know where he ean buy Angora goats, Let 
him write the editor of ‘‘Pets and Animals,”’ 
Springfield, Ohio.—PRESTON MASON, 
Warren, Mich., with the help of his brother, 
is collecting insects and now has about 
200. beetles, 100 butterflies, and fifty moths, 
besides a few other insects. They are also 
} interested in collecting cocoons and larvae. 
—STEVEN CLATTY, 25 Broad street, New 
$ York City, keeps rabbits. The cage in 
Sa which he kept them was not’ strong 
enough, and one day one of the rabbits 
was killed. He wants to know how he 
can keep cats from sticking their paws into 
the cage, and what is the cheapest and 
best form of a cage for rabbits HARRY 
JOHNSON, R. F. D., No. 1, Alliance, O., 
raises Belgian hares for market and finds 
it a profitable industry for boys who go to 
school. He has about forty of the animals. 
He also traps and tames large hawks and 
- squirrels. Last winter he caught a hawk 
which measured about five feet from wing 
to wing. He also raises Buff Plymouth 
~Rocks and finds the Plymouth. Rock a 
“beautiful breed.” He wants to correspond 
with boys who raise Flemish Giants, 
. which he understands are larger than the 
; Belgian hares.—ENOCH THAGUE, Le- 
moore, Cal., is another boy who raises 
Belgian hares. He has twenty five, and 
feeds them on citrons, wheat and alfalfa. 
é He has five young hares that have just 
ui got their eyes open, and two blue ones.— 
ie JOSEPH JELLY, Jelly, Cal., wants boys 
i to tell him how to make good trout flies. 
_ —G, HAROLD BURR, Lodi, O., owns a 
a cow and a calf, and half an acre of pop 
corn from which her expects forty bushels 
of corn.—RAY J. BYART, Marlboro, Mass., 
has a fullblooded Scotch collie named 
s “Shep,’’ twenty pigeons, and one little 
Bie squab. He has also a Tiger cat named 
“Weddy.” He takes care of seventy five 
hens and several hundred chickens every 
day, having to get up at six o’clock in the 
morning in order to do so, as he goes to 
ae school at half past eight. Ray is fond of 
- hunting and is about to’ purchase a shot- 
n—MARK PORTER, Newark, N. J., 
wants to know where he can buy a Texas 
pony, and suggests that if any of our 
readers live in a region where there are 
Texas ponies he would like to hear from 
them.—RAY HARLAND, Norman, Neb., 
wants the name and address of the pub- 
lisher of the best book or magazine on 
or nithology. ce a aa 
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J. N. McCurdy, Bucyrus, O., sends us a 
photograph of honey comb, to show the 
mathematical exactness of the little busy 
bee in placing the cells in such form that 
there is not a particle of loss in space. 


An exchange says: ‘‘Kill your dog and 
Bow. a pig with the dollar you save on 
08 tax. The scraps you feed the dog 
would make the pig weigh three hundred 
_ pounds, and then you could sell it and give 
our wife the money.” 


hes 


d laying its head within your lap, 

its unalloyed sympathy. Don’t 
o forsake its meal of ‘scraps’ 
he privilege of being your com- 
n a lonely drive or walk. Don’t 
t to do any of these ‘little 
ere’s a vast difference between 
ost constant friend and a pig.— 
b Animals, «3 
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The Crab that Needs a House. 


A most amusing and curious creature is 
the hermit crab. He belongs to the big- 
gest crab family that there is. There are 
thousands of different kinds of him, and 
hermit crabs can be found in all waters, 
from the cold north to the equator. 

The hermit crab is shaped like a prawn 
or lobster. His head and upper part of the 
body are covered with a shell that is 
harder than that of most other varieties 
of crab. But his unfortunate tail end is 


soft. And, unhappily for the hermit crab, 
there is no delicacy that the other sea 
ereatures love quite as much as they do 
that soft tail. . 

Under these circumstances the hermit 
crab has had to become a_ householder. 
He searches for a snail shell, and when 
he finds it he investigates it a moment to 
make sure that there are no other occu- 
pants, and then he backs in with funny, 
threatening motions of his big claws. 

If the shell that he selects happens to be 
occupied by the snail or other rightful 
owner, the hermit crab drags it away to 
some safe hiding place and then calmly 
thrusts his mighty shears into it and eats 
the unlucky resident. Having thus simply 
cleared the premises, he gets in himself. 

Occasionally a thhermit crab cannot find 
a suitable shell in his haste. Then he 
takes anything that is convenient. As a 
result, hermit crabs have been found liv- 
ing in all kinds of queer habitations. One 
was discovered living with pride and 
comfort in the bowl of a tobacco pipe. 
Many of them live in sponges. 

The hermit crab is afflicted with an in- 
firm temper and a constant desire to 
change. Consequently it happens often 
that one hermit crab, meeting another 
hermit whose house he likes better than 
his own, will essay to take it by force. 
Then there is a battle at once. No healthy 
hermit crab in full possession of its mind 
and faculties ever refuses a fight. Some- 
times the crabs will seize each other like 
bull dogs and hang on for hours, each 
trying to pull the other out of his house. 

The hermits come in all sizes. There are 
many so small that they can live in a 
barnacle shell. Another species loves to 
eat the tiny black sea snails.out of house 
and home, and move into their miniature 
apartments. Others are so big that the 
biggest whelks of the sea have shells only 
just big enough. 


The New York Aquarium. 


If any of our boys are at any time in 
the city of New York they should not miss 
an opportunity of going to the New York 
Aquarium, located in Battery Park, at the 
foot of Broadway, and easy of access from 
any part of the city. The aquarium is 
in an old building built way back in 1807 
by the. ..Government, It was originally 
known as South West Battery, and after 
the war of 1812 was called Castle Clinton. 
In 1824 it came into the possession of the 
city of New York, and it was then turned 
into a place of entertainment and known as 
Castle Garden. It was here that Jenny 
Lind made her first appearance in this 
country in 1850. Here also were received 
General Lafayette in 1824, and the Hun- 
garian patriot, Louis Kossuth in 18651. 
Afterwards it came to be used as a receiv- 
ing station for immigrants. In 1891 it was 
turned into an aquarium, and opened free 
to the public in 1896. Here the visitor 
finds himself surrounded by great tanks 
of water, through the glass sides of which 
he may see specimens of almost every kind 
of fish that inhabit the waters. 


Elephants for the Exposition. 


Carl Hagenbeck, of wild animal fame, is 
making arrangements to import eight 
Ceylon elephants for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1904. One of these is to be a tiny 
Paby; said to be about thirty two inches 

igh. 
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An interesting letter.on poultry has been 
received from Arthur Belmont, New Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

When the combs and the wattles of your 
fowls are of a bright red color it indicates 
a condition of health, 

Hugh Fike, Birmingham, Ala. is a 
chicken fancier, having brown Leghorns, 
light Brahmas and black Spanish. In three 
gaye he got three dozen eggs from fourteen 

ens. 

If you are going to get an incubator this 
spring get one of approved merit, as there 
is a great difference in incubators. You 
pen find little difficulty with a good ma- 
chine. 


A letter comes from far-off Hilo, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, from Joe M. Mideros, 
telling of his experience in the poultry 
business. He says eggs are selling in 
Hawaii at six for twenty five cents. 

It is surprising to see how much fine 
charcoal little chicks will eat. Keep it, 
with fine grit, before them all the. time. 
It is a necessity, and is one of the best 
stomach correctives you can find. 

Ray Glynn, Lebanon, Mo., sends a recipe 
for making hens lay. Mix a pound of red 
albumen with a pound of red or black pep- 
per. Put two teaspoonfuls for every twelve 
hens in a gallon of bran. Pour hot water 
on it and mix well. 


Small chicks suffer much during’ wet 
weather and should be protected. They 
must be able to find a dry spot for their 
feet during the day and a warm, dry place 
to sleep in. During wet weather you 
may put a small piece of gummed camphor 
in a piece of cloth, tie it to a small stone 
and put it in the drinking water. It will 
be a fine remedy for colds. Teach the 
chicks to go upon a roost as soon as they 
are old enough to leave the hen or brooder. 


We shall be glad to receive letters from 
our subscribers giving their experience in 
poultry raising this spring and summer. 
We have no doubt a good many hundred 
boys will try it this summer for the first 
time. We wish them all manner of suc- 
cess. From experience we know that it 
takes patience and study to succeed in 
this business as in any other. Don’t start 
out on too big a scale. Be satisfied with 
small beginnings, treat your stock right, 
keep an account of what you pay out and 
what you take in, and see if you can’t show 
a profit by next Christmas. 


There is no business in the world for 
boys so pleasant and so profitable, consid- 
ering the amount of time and capital re- 
quired, as the poultry business. There is 
scarcely a boy but has sufficient room in 
his back yard for some poultry stock. 
Boys on farms of course have a great ad- 
vantage over the city boy; but there is 
no reason why the latter, if he has a little 
yard, may not succeed. Our word for it, it 
will give him a great deal of pleasure and 
will teach him very much in the way of 
management and money-making that will 
not come amiss in after years, 


_ The best food for the chick’s first meal 
is hard-boiled eggs, mashed fine, shell and 
all, mixed with an equal part of bread 
crumbs. The second meal should be bread 
crumbs or small, fine oatmeal. Too much 
water and too much sand are bad for 
chicks. If a supply of fresh water is kept 
constantly before them there is no danger; 
but if they are allowed to go so long with- 
out water as to gorge themselves when 
they get it, it creates trouble. Dry food 
fed on the sand is all right, but when wet 
or damp food is thrown onto the sand or 
earth the chicks are apt to get too much of 
the sand. It is better to give them all 
their damp or mixed food in a clean pan or 
small feed trough, or upon a clean board. 
Don't give wet or sloppy food of any kind. 
Don’t feed them with sticky, dough-like 
paste, for it is to tiiem as uncooked bread 
dough would be to you. Have the mixed 
food as dry and crumbly as possible. One 
of the very best foods for young chicks 
is well-cooked corn bread made with an 
ege or two, some baking powder, and mixed 
with milk, either sweet or sour. When 
cold crumble feed for them. As they grow 
older you may give them broken oats, 
wheat, very small cracked corn and a little 
millet seed. Don’t give more than one- 
fifth millet seed, for many young chicks 
are killed by having too much of it. After 
awhile they can eat whole wheat and 
broken corn. When old enough to eat 
wheat, half their food should be of wheat 
engcort: Oats and par ey pre not of much 
Oo growing chicks unless the 
either hulled or ground. - Sine 


} WE give the premiums illustrated, 
FREE and many others, for selling only 
18 packages of our Superior Blue, at 10c. 
each. Our Blue is the best and cheapest 
Laundry Bluing, and Fastest Seller in 
the Worid, We Trust You. Send name and address 
QUICK, and we will send you the BLUE and Premium 
Catalogue post paid. No money required until you have 
sold the Blue. 164,000 Premiums GIVEN AWAY last year, 
SUPERIOR OO0., Dept. X., North Adams, Mass, 


DIAMOND RING FREE! 


Magnificent, fiashing Akah diamond, 
mounted in the famous Tiffany sty Je set- 
ting, finished in 18k. solid gold. Abso- 
lutely warranted for years. Send full 
name and address. e send post-paid 
10 Searf Pins to sell at 10c. each; also 
\ large premium list. When sold, return 
ft us the moneyand we send at once above 
beautiful ring carefully packed in un 

" elegant plush-linedcase. Write today. 
BISMiD JEWELRY CO,, 125 Park St., ATTLEBORO, MASS, 


BRAND NEW {- 
Simple and Perfect. 


Liquid Pistol 


i 
(Polished Nickel, Durable, Safe.) . 
Willtstop the most vicious dog (or man) with- Q\ kt 
out permanent injury. Valuable to bicyc- ByX 
lists, unescorted ladies, cashiers, and homes. 
Over 20 shots in one loading. Reloading 
unlimited. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 229 South St.,New York. 


A high-class 
self-regula- 
ting incubator == 
onasmallscale, AL. 
Fifty-egg capa- 
Gity.. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mail- 
ed free, together with a book containing 148 
colored views'and. telling all about: the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, ir you 


name this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 


oultry Paper Free 
Your name and address ona postal card 
mailed to Reliable Poultry Journal, Box 
B, Quincy, Illinois, will bring you a free 
sample copy of the biggest and best Poultry 
Journal published. Over one hundred pages. 
$500 CASH PRIZES—Everybody gets 


paid—W rite for full particulars, 


A Big Thing For.Subscription Agents. 


CYPHERS 2.2%: 


best Incubator in all the world. Timetog 
prove it. All money back if not satisfactory 
Every modern approved device. Write for} 
Poultry Guide and catalogue No, 140. 1964 
larze pages, Treats of poultry for profit. } 
10c for postage; bookisfree. Circulars free. 

OYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 

Buffalo,N.¥. Chiengo. Boston. New York. 


he (Pleasme. 


derived from hatching and_ raising 
chickens witha HAW KEYE Incu- 
bator and Brooder is one reason for 
the machines’ popularity, Profits sure, 
cost small. Try it 80 daya. Catalogue 
free. Mention this paper.—Hawkeye 
x Incubator Co,, Box39, Newton, Iowa, 


Supplied 
Moisture 


A Hundred Per Gent 
4s n0 uncommon hatch for Petaluma 
Incubators, They are the oldest and 
_mostreliable machines on the market. 
lways high. | 


, Results are uniform and a 
‘Redwood and copper materials. Devices purely 6] 
éutomatic and sure. Write for free catalogue. 
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H-T-T Published monthly, 52 
pages. Tells all about, Hunting, Trap- 
ping and Raw Furs. Sample copy, 10e, 
HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER, 
2 Box K, GALLIPOLIS, OHIO. 

Pigeons. 


DOGS FOR SALE OF ALL KINDS fms 


Lop Eared and Belgian Hares. Send 6 cents for catalog. 
LANDIS, Box 48, BOWER’S STATION, PENN. 
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Boys as Money Makers | 


THEODORE C. JOHNSON, 
ville, Ga., planted three-quarters 
acre of land in cotton, his father having 
given him the land to till. The boy did 
the chopping and hoeing and part of the 


Hawkins- 
of an 


nicking. He hired some of the picking 
done ae for the work with his old 
clothes. He paid for the plowing with the 


money that he got from the sale of the 
cotton and cleared ten dollars, and one of 
these dollars he sent for THE AMERICAN 


BOY. He says: ‘It taught me a great 
deal about the cotton and gave me ex- 


perience.’’—VILAS H. JACKSON, Colfax, 
Wis., worked hard on his father’s farm 
all summer, Besides helping: his father he 
planted and cultivated a patch of potatoes, 
and planted potatoes and pop corn for 
himself. When he sold his crop this fall 
he used all his money to buy clothes so 
that he could go away to school, excepting 
one dollar, which went to pay for PH 
AMERICAN BOY.—CARL KUENTZ, 
Cleveland, O., worked for the American 
District ‘Telegraph Company last summer 
as a messenger boy, earning $34.17. With 
this money he bought a wheel, and bought 


winter clothes for himself and his two 
brothers. He has fifty dollars in all in the 


bank. Carl is fourteen years old and goes 
to business college.—HARRY M. MERWIN, 
Durham, Conn., works every afternoon de- 
livering papers to 140 customers, traveling 
twelve miles to make his rounds. He clears 


$6.50 a week. In the summer he uses a 
wheel, and in the winter his father’s 
horse. He has bought a piano and is about 


to begin taking music lessons.—LAW- 
RENCE GULLING, Beckwith, Canada, has 
been making money tending a logging gate, 
earning fifty cents a day and boarding 
himselt. He has also worked some in a 
sawmill and earned $1.50 a day. In the last 
year he has earned $40, all of which he 
has given to his parents. He has to cut 


wood for the house, feed the chickens, take | 


care of two pigs and a horse and carry the 
water, and in addition to this goes to school 
two miles. He is thirteen years old. His 
brother, who is nine years old, earned $43 
last summer tending a logging gate.— 
WILLIE DETTRA, Royersford, Pa., made 
money to pay for THE AMERICAN BOY 
by delivering milk. He says every one in 
his family is interested in THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY.—PETER J. SCHROEDER, 
Mountain Lake, Minn., paid for his sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN BOY by 
working a day at threshing, having re- 
ceived for it one dollar, and fifteen blisters 
on his right hand. He ought to enjoy the 
paper, and doubtless will, for we always 
enjoy most that which we work hardest 
for.—WILLIE CAMPION, Horton, Minn., 
sold twenty five subscription books in three 
days and is only twelve years old.—BENNY 


BORCUS, Rossville, Ill., won a suit of 
clothes from a clothing store for writing 
the best advertisement.—-CRESCEY Mc- 


CUTCHEN, Adairsville, Ga., fourteen years 
old, together with his brother, made $28.50 
selling peaches this last summer.—ROSUCOB 


BAILICY, Ashmore, Ili., earned eight dol- 
lars last summer picking berries. He 


bought his own clothes during the sum- 
mer.—GLEN J. NOGGLE, Snyderville, O., 
has three dollars in bank and his father 
owes him ten dollars. He has a ealf a 
year old which he is going to sell and with 
the money buy a horse. His mother gave 
him two hegs and he set them nd got 
eight chickens, which he sold for two 
dollars.—_WILLIAM MORGAN TORREY, 
Akron, Neb., seeing a statement in our 
paper to the effect that there was money 
in. raising pop corn, planted an acre to 
rice pop corn, cultivated it five times and 
took good care of it. He sold 160 pounds, 
shelled for four cents a pound, and the 
rest in the ear for one dollar a bushel, the 
field netting him $35.—C. EMERSON WAT- 
SON, Beaumont, Cal., worked during the 
last vacation on a hay press and made $64. 
He gave his father part of the money and 
the remainder he spent on clothes. He is 
fourteen years old and in the Sixth grade 
in school.—FLOYD GROTEVANT, Utica, 
N. Y., has been working on a milk route 
where he has earned $15. He also delivers 
papers, having earned $11.50 at that. He 
has loaned ten dollars of his money and 
put ten dollars in the bank and bought a 
wheel. He is now working to pay for the 
wheel.—_OSWALD FRISCH, Calistoga, Cal.. 
made $30 picking grapes and prunes. He 
lives at the foot of a large mountain, and 
the only snow that he has ever seen was at 
the top of this mountain. He Says: ‘‘Every 
Christmas I go to San Franciseo, and watch 
the great, mighty, high-rolling, foaming 
Waves crash on the rocks.’—WALTEBR 
McDANIELS, a _ twelve-year-old. Omaha 
Web.) boy, writes the Omaha Daily News 
telling how he has made money. In addi- 
tion to carrying papers after school and 
shoveling snow during the winter, he has 
learned how to use tools, and with these 
made some bookshelves for his mother. 
The neighbors liked them so mich that 
they gave him orders, resulting in the sale 
of three sets of bookshelves, for which he 
received four dollars each. He also makes 
tables and faney boxes and doll houses. for 
which he receives money. 


Ideas Count. 


One of the first questions that is asked 
When a young man is to be engaged for any 
department of business is whether or not 
he has any ideas. Men with ideas are 
wanted, and the world seems to have com- 
paratively little use for those who have 
no ideas; and ‘idea men’? seem ta be a 
new class in the business community. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


% Boy Journalists # 


A Successful Boy Journalist. 


The position of editor of a department 
of a publication which has existed for 
forty years or more is an achievement sel- 
dom credited to a boy aged fourteen years; 
but Leonard EH. Meyer, a very boy-like 
Jad, who lives at Jefferson, Wisconsin, has 
occupied such a position for two years. 
In addition to this work, the lad has writ- 
ten extensively for metropolitan dailies and 
Sunday papers, and is a regular cor- 
respondent for a large number of the great 
dailies in the western states. 

The Jefferscn (Wis.) Banner, a bright 
weekly, is the paper on which young 
Meyer has done his work as a local editor. 
On school days he devotes his spare hours 
to his newspaper work. His vacations are 
not spent in fishing and*such employments 
as boys are wont to engage in, but to 
newspaper work. Except for a week during 
each year, in the two years last past, he has 
taken no vacation. As a matter of fact, 
these two weeks were also partly devoted 
to journalism, for he spent them with a 
brother, who is a Milwaukee newspaper 


LEONARD E. MEYER, 


Jefferson, Wis. 


man, and during nearly every day of the 
“vacation” the young editor found time 
to grind out one or more columns of copy 
for the big daily on which the brother oc- 
cupies a place. To say a little more to 
the favor of the boy, his copy needed not 


nearly so much editing as did that of 
some men who had been on the staff for 
many years. 

Wor two years the youthful editor has 
been local man on The Banner, and his 
work has been surprisingly satisfactory; 


and there are promises by word and letter 
in the little editor's possession, which he 
prizes very highly, telling him that when 


he gets ready he will have little trouble 
in getting ‘“‘on’’ with a daily. Leonard is 


now a junior in the Jefferson High School, 
where he is among the leaders in his class. 


Advice to Boy Printers—Will S. 
Knox. 


The boy. printer will find it much easier 
to keep right if he starts right. With the 
printing business as with everything else. 
there is a right way and a wrong way of 
doing things. There should be a place for 
everything, and everything should be in 
its place. When new type is received, it 
should be at once carefully ‘“laid’’—each 
letter, figure, point and space put in its 
appropriate apartment or box. Do not 
throw the type into the boxes roughly, be- 
cause their faces are delicate and easily 
damaged. When types are dropped upon 
the floor by accident, they should be im- 
mediately picked up and returned to their 
proper places. Tramping over them upon 


the floor destroys their usefulness, and 
allowing them to remain there is a sure 
sign of an untidy printer. When type is 


in a form, plane it carefully, and beware 
of striking the face of the letters with the 


qguoin key or other iron or steel instru- 
ment. After a form is printed, clean it 
thoroughly with benzine. Never return 


type to the case unless it is thoroughly 
clean, Brass rules ought to be rubbed 


with a cloth and benzi@e before being put | 


away, aS they readily collect dry ink upon 
the sides, which in time impairs their use- 
fulness. 

The press should always be kept as 
clean as a pin. The ink plate should be 
kept clean and bright when not in use, and 
ink should never be allowed to dry upon 
it. The same may be said about the ink 
rollers. If they do not appear to have the 
proper “‘suction,’’ or stickiness, before ink 
is applied, dampen them lightly with a 
sponge. Keep the press well oiled and 
covered when not in use. In presswork, 
have the “impression”? just heavy enough 
to print evenly and clearly. Never let the 
type punch so that the printed sheet ap- 
pears rough upon the back, Before taking 
an impression, be perfectly sure that 


N A DAINTY little booklet, which we will 
send to any boy free, twenty-five out of 
more than three thousand bright boys tell 

in their own way just how they have made a 


success of SELLING 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys — letters telling how they 
built up a paying business outside of school 
hours— interesting stories of real business tact. 

Some of these boys are making $10.00 to 
$15.00 a week, Youcandothesame. Nomoney 
required to start. We will furnish ten copies the 
first week free of charge, to be sold at five cents 
acopy. Youcan then send us the wholesale price 
for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 

$22 5 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be dis- 
tributed NEXT MONTH among boys 
who sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES WEEKLY. 


If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 415 Arch St.,Phila.,Pa. g 


OYS can make MONEY 


The Girls, any industrious, honest person. young — 
or old, can have their pny in eash selling: 2 


BATTLES’ RELIABLE SEEDS. — 


No outlay required. We furnish stock, sample 

case and the means of building up a aang a 

in your own locality. Will not interfere w poy 
other business. 11). booklet, ‘Battles’ Plan,” 
information and reports from others. v4 
Frank H. Battles, 


gauge pins and grippers are set properly : 
and in no danger of mashing the form. In 
applying ink, be very careful not to use 
too much, or a blurred and smeared job 
will result. For instance, for printing 
cards, ink the size of two peas would be 
sufficient; for printing a circular or 
“dodger,’’ as much ink as contained on the 
end of a knife blade would be necessary. 

In handling stock, always do so with 
clean hands. Give customers full count in 
all jobs done for them. Use good ink on 
all work; don’t try to print a letterhead 
with a cheap news ink. Let all jobs re- 
main spread out after printing long enough 
to become thoroughly dry. Wrap up the 
completed jobs carefully and always de- 
liver in neat packages. Neatness always 
counts with a customer. It is good policy 
also to enclose a neatly printed card of 
your own in every package delivered; if 
your work is satisfactory, the eard will 
remind the patron ‘‘to call again.’ 


energetic 
$70 


J. L. NICHOLS & CU., Naperville, Hl 


In regard to prices, each printer should 
have a fair scale—and stick to it. To the 


cost of the stock, add sufficient to cover 
cost of composition, presswork, distribu- 
tion and profit. Try your utmost to do 
good work—always seek to improve, and 
ask a good, fair price for your product. 
Don’t be a “cheap” printer. 


education to work in an office; $60 a month with ad: 
ment; steady employment; must be honest and rel 
Branch offices of the association are being establ : 
in each state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
The Veterinary Science Association, London, Can 


EVERY AMERICAN BOY ies°ou023 


best. 464 pages, 90 colored maps. Every — 
described. 1900 census. Hverybody buys. 5 
made. Worth Se. Semple copy and terms mailed, 
RAND, MeNALLY & CO., ams St., Chicago, 
al 
We send first supply = 


E NT Send for a free sam 


n. 
terms. Address Little Boys & Girls Co., Plainfiel 


BOYS 


re 
KINDLER 00M 


Farmers’ Sons Wanted fat ste and fa 


Good quality, latest styles, for 


J Le a) 
Visiting Cards Ladyor Gentleman,with any name 
desired, sent postpaid, 50 for 20c., 100 for 5c. Samples and 
price listfree. W. J. Howie, Printer, Beebe Plain, Vt. 
Bend 20, Aone for New SAMPLE BOOK 
of all the FINEST Styles in Gold Beveled 


[Pe ii CARD Edge, Hidden Name, Silk Fringe, Envelope 


needs a World! 


and Calling Cards for 1903. We sell GENUINE CARDS, 
J vt Trash. UNION CARD CO., B18, Columbus, Oblo, 


you 

can MAKE MONEY 
with our $5.00 Self-Inking 
Printing Press, printing 
Cards,etc. We have larger 
sizes from $15.00 to $32.50 
for printing Letter Heads, 
Bill Heads, etc. 

Write for Catalogue. 


THE J. F. W. DORMAN CO, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WHAT A BOY CAN DO 


— Build an Up-te-Date Incubator. 


We start you making money after 
= schoo} hours Building Incubators. 
Some are making $5 to $8 per week. 

= We furnish you complete illustrat- 
ed plans for building Ineubators 
and Brooders, also sel! you Regu- 
‘\ lators, Tanks, Lamps, etc. at cost. 
: \\ We want every boy seeing this adv. 
ee to write to-day for large illustrated 
booklet, tells whole story. SENT FREE. Address, 
CHANNON, SNOW & C@., Dept. 40, QUINCY, ELL. 


Boys in every town to sell our 
Magazine. Very liber; 8 


rte ae peas pn beth showy , 
sample and taking orders for our pat ; 
FIRE KINDLE. Send 25 conta fae 

aid sample and c 


ANY, HILLSHORO, ILLINOIS. 


$8 PAID eee fe Y 


Send six 1c. stam id Ber 
territory to A. Wh. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 


forlarge catalog new 
RICHARDSON MFG.C 


A MONTH BUSS ess’ Nal 
STAMP. INTERNAT 


$50 BUREAU, 150 Nassau St, - 
in Mail-Order Business. 


BIG MONEY by anyone, anywhere 


starting beginners is marvelously succe 
for comp. plan. Central Supply A C©o., 


Clerks, Mechanics, Etc. 


Opportunities for Rate fei to make money in Mexico 
and South America, arrett & Simmons, Chicaga. 


A 


“Up in 
the 
World’”’ 


Photo 
by 


H. M. 
Harvey, 


Detroit, 
Mich. 
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; H. B. FULTZ, Crothersville, {nd., sends 
us the baseball scores of the Crothers- 
ville Junior Baseball Club. We have not 
room to print them all, but will say that 
in seven games played this club won Six 
and tied in the seventh._IVAN TitunLOH, 
of Boston, Mass., nine years old, is an ex- 
pert swimmer and diver. He was paid a 
handsome sum by the management of the 
Sportsmen’s show, which was recently held 
in Boston, for exhibition swimming and 
diving.—-RALPH HAY, Detroit, Mich., tells 
of a funny experience he had on a farm 
last summer. One night he and his cousins 
thought that they heard coons in the corn. 
The beys had only their nightgowns on, 
but they slipped on their shoes and got 
mallets and went out im the corn field, but 
the coons were frightened, presumably by 
the nightgowns, The next night the boys 
and their uncle went to the corn field and 
_ “surrounded” it. Ralph suddenly hearing 
a grunt in the road near by looked and 
_ saw a bear. He jumped up on tne fence 
and called in his fright, ‘A bear! A bear!’ 
and dropped hig mallet. Then he ran as 
fast as he could and told his friends, who 
got a gun and returned to find that it was 
»=a pig.—SIDNHY <A. COOK, Methuen, 
_Mass., made a balloon after the directions 
+ we gave in our July number and invited 
his boy friends to come and see the ascen- 
sion He says: ‘It went finely and came 
down about two miles from where _ it 
started.”’ Sidney is a member of a military 
“company composed of fifty boys. Their 
uniforms consist of dark blue coats with 
light blue straps at the shoulder, white 
duck pants, and blue caps. The members 
are all from the Ninth grade of the Gram- 
“mar School and from High School. The 


N, Lyons, O., 
we can tell him of any one who has ferrets 
to sell. We cannot. He tells us how to 
make a ‘trap for caging mink, muskrats, 

eoons, ete.: Find a solid log or block of 
- »ood near a creek and bore a hole in it 
with an auger three or four inches deep; 
then drive about five sharp horseshoe nails 
around it slanting so that they will come 
to a focus about an inch inside the hole. 
ihen put some meat down in _ the 
hole for bait and put a few drops of oil 

n 


one of them, the biggest score being 
, and the closest 5 to 4—ROBERT J. 
EH, Katonah, N. Y., is very fond of 
ng. He has a rifle, and this fall has 
eight gray squirrels and many other 
of game. He says he does not shoot 
munks and small birds. He has a pet 
ee NON E, BARRETT, 
fa) 


best shots, the first going to Gustav Studel 
and the second to Charies Miller, both of 
New York City. Mr. Barrett writes us 
that he secured a. dozen copies of THE 
AMERICAN BOY at the Boys’ Congress 
held in New York, which, by the way, 
was attended by the editor of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY, and-that he sent them to the 
boys of the Bronx. ‘“‘Your paper,” says he, 
‘js ideal. It strikes the heart of every 
real boy.”’ 


Mind Reading. 


Mind reading is more in the nature of a 
trick than a game, but as anything that 
creates surprise or approaches the wond- 
erful always proves attractive and enter- 
taining, we introduce this plan of reading 
the contents of a folded paper by laying 
it across the forehead. The mind reader 
seats himself at a table at one end of the 
room. 

Slips of papers, all the same size and 
Shape, are then distributed among the au- 
dience, with the request that each one 
write thereon a short sentence, plainly and 
in English. While they are busy writing 
the mind reader or medium is preparing 
for the tria] by first making sundry passes 


across his forehead, rubbing each arm 
slowly from shoulder to wrist, and then 
sitting calm and silent, staring at the 
wall. Each person folds his piece of 


paper carefully and they are all collected 
by-some one who, standing next the med- 


| 
| 


| subject which is valuable to boys of any age. 
art, and are explained in the simplest manner possible, 
how a trick is done, and instructing one how to do it. 
| believe that this production is of the latter variety. 
| have contained, almost exclusively, manipulations with cards, but the writer thought it advisable to 
omit all of such. No parents need hesitate in placing this book in the hands of their boys. 
| illusions contained in the book is well worth the price of the whole book. Some of the tricks require but 
little and most of them no apparatus whatever, and most boys will be able to make what apparatus is 


jum, presses the first paper folded on the | 


medium’s forehead, who with closed eyes 
immediately reads the contents out loud, 
and then verifies it by taking, opening and 
re-reading it with his eyes open, and re- 
quests the writer to acknowledge it. after 
which the second paper is treated in a 
Similar manner, thus continuing until 
every 
edged. 

The person who collects the papers is 
the medium’s confederate, and should be 
selected from among the guests some time 
before the game is proposed, and 
oughly drilled, so as to make no mistakes. 
The confederate’s part is very easy. 
simply to let the medium know what is 
to be written on his piece of paper; ard 
be careful to leave that particular mes- 
sage for the last one to be read. On these 
two points depends the success of the ex- 
periment, for it makes no difference what 
the first message is. The medium reads 
out whatever the confederate was to write, 
and while pretending to verify it by re- 
reading with his eyes open he really is 
fixing in his memory the lines in the first 
paper, which he reads out as the contents 
of the second message. The second is read 
as the third, and so on through them all. 
—New York American. 


Burning a Snowball. 


You can mystify an audience by telling 
them that you can set fire to a snow- 
ball. Roll up the snow into a ball and 
show it to the audience. When they have 
returned it to you press it closer, and 
while so doing push into it a piece of 
erude camphor, leaving a very small end 
projecting. You will do this while you 
are pretending to roll the snow into a 
closer ball. Now hold the ball up, and 
lighting a match apply it to the end of 
the combos The ball will appear to be 
on fire. 


How to Make a Stern Paddle- 
Wheel Boat Quickly. 


paper has been read and acknowl- | 


thor- | 


It is 


The best fun in whittling and making 


things is to make things that will ‘‘get 
a move on” after they are made. Now, see 
here, boys, this isn’t merely because you 
like the fun of seeing things go. It is more 
than that. It’is the same desire that makes 
men sucecssful in business life. 

A man who is willing to waste his life 
in starting things—business affairs, for in- 
stance—that need him behind them all the 
time to make them go as they should, 
wastes much of his energy and lifé force 
in pushing matters that ought to,go of their 
own motion after he has started them. 
The great business men of to-day meet 
success half way by planning things out 
so that, after they once start a business— 
whether it is a factory or a syndicate or 
anything else--it will go on of itself, and 
keep increasing, while they turn to still 
other matters. 

It is a far cry from a great syndicate, 
apparently, to a stern paddle-wheel boat 


This genuine Columbian Phonograph 


reproduces songs, speeches, etc., as finely as 
We give it com- 


a 100 DOLLAR machine. 


Nh BN ote Brow aaa “years eae pot he ; 
selling 36 of our jewelry D . ath ae : 

sell. OPS DIES, GIRLS AND BOYS can Si = COPYRIGHTED 
earn valuable presents, such as Sewing Ma- VIOLINS, ZITHERS 

chines, Ladies’ Capes, Skirts, Hats,Gold AND MANDOLINS. 


Watches, Printing Presses, 
send ad FREE. postpaid, and 
10 cents each. When sold send us 


Magic Lanterns, Rifles, Etc. 


TRUST YOU 


= 
a \ 


Send name and address, we 
with 36 pieces of art jewelry. Sell at 
the $3.60 and we send this Columbian 


Phonograwh or give your own Choice of 50 other reliable premiums. No trick about 
this. We willforfeit $100 to anyone whosends us $3.60 and can prove we do not send Phono- 


graph atonce. Send us your order to-day. 


ROSE MFC. CO. 


Dept. 214, CHICACO. 


60 OTHER PRESENTS TO CHOOSE FROM. 


Y1E==OF INTEREST TO YOU. READ THIS! 
Best Amusement for Boys 


There is no end to the amount of amusements intended for boys, but the greater part contain some 
‘There is no subject which furnishes more lasting amusement and is more interest- 
‘The writer is just completing the publication of a book on this 
This book contains many of the latest tricks known to the 
There is considerable difference between telling — 

One is theoretical, the other practical, and I 
A majority of former productions on this subject 


objectionable features. 
ing to the boys than the art of magic. 


required, Price Sigs O5 prepaid. 
subject is sold at #0c. 


cover postage. Order now. 


Another book—a more extensive and elaborate production on this 
In this book—some parlor and stage illusions, requiring apparatus, are 
exposed which are sold elsewhere at from $10.00 to $50.00. Both books sent prepaid upon receipt of 65e. 
A descriptive catalogue of the contents of either or both of the books will be sent upon receipt of 5c to 


Address Harry W. McMillan, Pub., Stafford, (Stafford Co.), Kansas. 


The cords sei 
the pins. 


Any score or shot that 
can be made on a requla- 
tion bowling alley canbe 
made on BOWLETTE, 


Bowlette parties are 
now “the thing.” 


Automatic pin attach- 
ment. No lost pins, 
time or femper. 


Boing. - 
THE H. C. DOWNEY CO., Sole Makers, {44 Washington St., Springfield, Ohio. 


TRADE MARK 


‘FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 


HR pp There is always SOMETHING 
Sas NEW about BOWLETTE. 


Furnishes more whole- 
some amusement than 
any other parlor game. 
It has more points of genuine 
merit. No one ever grows 
tired of Bowlette. The 


‘ 


table revolves on a base, so that any number can play at 
the same time without leaving their seats. 
finished and substantially constructed. 
PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Instruction book, book of rules and liberal supply of 
score cards FREE with each outfit. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET GIVING 
FULL PARTICULARS. 


Handsomely 


over the floor. 


iat x , 
_ ‘ a. 
. m a Le 
Weer - 


One Board will entertain a house full of friends, 
Price only $2.50. 
BOWLING BOARD, or order it of us. 


MELLEN MFG. CO., Dept. E, 96 FIFTH AVENUE, CHIC 


PARLOR BOWLING 


A complete alley to play at home, 


Balls and Pins can’t roll al 
Score Book and full instructions go with each. set. 

Circulars FREER. 
Ask your dealers for ELLEN’S 


i 


Boys! Make Money 


and Flower Seeds. New Plan. Hundreds of dollars are being earned by boys working after school 


hours and on Saturdays. 
once for particulars and agency of your town, 


Absolutely no money required. We start you and pay you cash. 


HOLMES SEED CO.,, Seed Growers, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Boys wanted in 
every town in the 
United States to 
sell our Garden 


Write at 


that can be made out of a cigar box and HI THERE BO YS / | 


a rubber band, with no tool except a jack- 
knife; but if you make that go you have 
done something toward success. 

The picture shows just how the boat 
can be made. ‘A’ shows the shape into 
which the box-lid is to be cut; “‘B” and 


“‘C’’ show the two paddles, made by slitting | 


the piece cut out of the part of “A” be- 
tween the prongs. These must be dove- 
tailed and grooved, too, to form the piece 


E. 
That really completes the boat. All that 


‘is necessary now is to put engine power in 


her. The engine is a rubber band, Slip 
the band, twisted as in ‘D,”’ over “E”’ and 
around the prongs of ‘‘A,’’ until the boat 
complete is like figure “F.’’ Then turn 
the paddle-wheel 


| SOMETHING THAT ANY BOF CAN POE WILE A CIGICEOX LID ~1 CUBEUL-ELND AMO A, UCRENEE, 


till the rubber 
band is tightly 
twisted. Then 
put her in the 
water and let 
her go. 

Of course, if 
you are right- 
minded and 
proud of your 
handiwork you 
will build a cabin 
on her, and give 
her smokestacks 
and the other ap- 
pendages of an 
honest craft. But 
that will be only 
for looks. 


81.00 81.00 
, Send us One Dollar 
and we will send you 


| post paid a pair oi 
| PLOYS. 3 


DOM PEDRO 
: MOCOASINS 
in which you can take comfort all winter, 
The boy who gets a club of ten shall have a pair free, 
Send with order the size of shoe you usually wear. 
E. A. Buck & Co., Mfrs. of Moccasins, Bangor, Maine. 
meen 


TWO RINGS*F REE! 


These two Solid Gold laid 
RINGS, one set with a Kar, 
Diamond, the other a chase 
band ring. Both given Free to 
anyone who sells 120f our Jewel- 
> ed set Scarf Pins at 10c. erch and 
iy} Sends us the money. Send only 

your full name and address to 
ES GILWORTH COMPANY. 
9 Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 


If You Shoot a rifle, pistol or shotgun 
you'll make a Bull’s Hive by sending es 
2c stamps for the new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15 Just Out. Latest Encyclopedia 
of Arms, Powder, Shot and Bullets. Men- 
tion ‘The American Boy.” Ideal Mfg. 


ADEA. 


HANOBOOK 


mt Co., 28 U St., New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 
SS 
BREECH FISH-TACKLE 

Pp y y 
LOADING OUBADEN thon ELSEWHERE 
cgi D rowers ol event’ co 
Double #9 41.8 Main St.0INCINNATI. 
FULL COURSE, no ti 
TELEGRAPHY limit $40.00." Railway Come 
for operators, write to-day f our BHEE ostaice, 
Railway Telegraph Institute, Oabkouk Wie 


yy 


[JANUARY, 1908. - 


vivian. 


AGO, ILLINOIS, 


SE A Ae bk a 


ie 


Any one of — 


JANUARY, 1903.] 


& Peso Argentine Republic, Cat. 40c Punch Can- 


GOULET LU MRO IESE re airctalins score diss bo vie viele lagitltihie 6 slchied vue tim eee 6e 
Penrhyn Island, 44 and ld surch. on New Zealand ...5e 
Niue, 14 and 1d surcharged on New Zealand....... +2. 08 
Orange River Colony, +4 and 1d surcharged on Cape 

COOUSELO DO ih eeret cnaide care vaisntor yr pumssceele cape aene Ge 


The following stamps are all unused and each stamp is 
printed in 2colors;all are very handsome and interesting. 


Transvaal, King’s Head, 34 and 1 penny................5¢ 
Federated Malay States, 3 and 4c Tiger................ 8e 
British New Guinea, Native Boat, +s and 1 penny..... be 
Labuan Colony, Crown Type, new issue, 2 and 4c...... Ze | 
Nyassn, 256 and br, Giraffe... 0. ios ese ce ieaveee esse 8e 
Speeial—North Borneo, surcharged, “ British Pro- 
tectorate,” 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6 and 8 cent, all used.......... 1ée 


3 varieties Great Britain King’s Head free with all 
orders. AU.S.stamp catalogue 25e free with all orders 


of 80c or over from this list. Agents wanted in every | 


town for our 50% approval books. Premiums given. 

Revenue stamped checks free to every one applying for 

an agency and enclosing reference and return postage. 
Postage 2c on orders under 25c. 


Peninsular Stamp Co., 918 Fourth Ave., Detroit,Mich. | 


of used and unused 


VARIETIES sta pe including 
Vasco de Gama, yassa, 1901, 
Japan, India, Portugal, Egypt, 
Australia, etc., etc., $1 and $2U. 8. 
revenues and 250 Faultless Hinges Oc 
6 unused Ouba, 1894 
6 unused Cuba, 1896 
18 varieties Japan (silver wedding, etc.). SEA et 
OO VALIOULIOS Ws Ma SUAID DBs. ics cceNisssetissccdeses sv eee bp 


25 varieties unUSed SEAMS. ......ceceeceeee seer eeeecees 10¢ 
AQ) ARBOR LONOLE Miss ss site ott +00 0d vs eisteesleaies vgtitelas tone 10¢ 
OVATIONION POUCURAL cos ui cece sccsse.cs ee nnseducvencsleere 10e 
18 varieties Sweden............... siorwa so) aoraialate’s cae taneterte 10¢ 
8 varieties Japan cards, 10 sets for......... cee ee ee ee 10e 
PA VETISUIOS: PAUMIANG.. sss: soe cece paeacet enpeleeeera eee 10¢ 
9 varieties North Borneo.,.............ccecceevcecveens 20¢ 


Add postage on orders under 80 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


The Boy Stamp, Coin 


# 
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Stamp Notes. 


Many collectors imagine there is some- 
thing wrong with unused stamps of the 
older issues, offered at low prices, and will 
have nothing to do with them. Such 
stamps are usually set down as either re- 
prints or counterfeits. All unused stamps 


of the following old German States, if 
genuine, are originals and not reprints: 
Prussia arms, groschen and _ kreutzer; 
North German Confederation, groschen 


and kreutzer and officials; Alsace-Lorraine, 
with correct net work; German Empire, 
groschen and kreutzer; Schleswig-Holstein, 
all kinds. Brunswick, last issue; Hamburg, 
all kinds except 144, 1% and 2%; Lubeck, 


“72% 


all issues; Mecklenberg-Schwerin and 
Streltz, all kinds; Saxony, Oldenburg, all 
issues; Thurn and Taxis, especially rou- 


letted ones, groschen and kreutzer. Of these 
stamps absolutely no reprints exist. The fairly 
common unused specimens are remainders of the 


| Stock of originals sold at cessation of the differ- 


; ent postal concerns. 


OHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 444 Park St., Akron, Ohio. | 


ALBUM FREE 


With each order for PACKET No. 200, which contains 
1000 varieties used and unused postage stamps, from 
nearly all countries, including Barbados, Ceylon, 
Deccan, Nossi Be, Leeward Is., etc., a fine collection in 
itself. Price with album holding 3,500 stamps, #5.00. 


Return, if not satisfactory, and money will Be refunded. | 


Packet No, 15, 50 var. foreign (2c postage extra)....... 05e 
Packet No, 23, 100 var. foreign (2c postage extra)...... 10¢ 
Packet No. 10, 30 var. 

Agents wanted. Send reference and receive Approval 
Sheets at 50) dis, Did you see our Dec. advertisement ? 


CAMBRIDGE STAMP O0O., Oambridge, Mass. 
A | 20 Argentine....18¢ | & | 15 Luxemburg..18c | W 
G@ | 16 Bulgaria..... 18c | O | 25 Norway....... 18¢ | A 
E_ | 24Oanadian....20c | % | 14Peru.......... l6c | N 
N | 20 Denmark..... 16c | © | 26Sweden....... 09c | T 
T | 15 Finland...... 18c | O | b0Spain......... 82c | E 
Be Ne 20 TtBlY ve cscs ote 08c | M | 15 Uruguay...... 2c] D 


C. W. Leonard & Co., 18 John R St., Detroit, Mich. 
BARGAIN Porto Rican and Cuban Stamps at 1-10 cat. 

3 Abys., cat. $1.10, 25e; 2 Venz., cat. 60c, 10c. 
Approval Books, 15 Foreign, all diff., cat. $0.50, for 10e 
At 50% and 25%, 50 se pa ee 2.00, “* R2be 
Commission..... 100 = reer Prt SOR ie Se SC 


3 stamps, cat. 25c., free with each order over 25c. J. H. 
BAUER, 488 Jackson Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


KING’S HEAD STAMPS, UNUSED. 


20 varieties from 10 different Colonies, 52 cents; sets of 
2 (3g and 1d) for Te post paids 80 var. Canada, 15 cents. 
Bargain list FREE. THE BRITISH OCOLONIAL 
STAMP C@., 217-218 Temple Bldg., London, Can. 


10 var. U. 2 
-P.Nieft & Son, Toledo, 0. 


104 all diff. from altos 


Post. 2c ex. U. 8. list free. 
300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 

Bulgaria, India, ete., with album, Ie; 40 diff. 
5., 10c; 18 diff. Australia, llc. 30-page catalog free. Agents 


wanted. We send out sheets of stamps at 50% discount. 
©. Crowell Stamp Co., 148 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


30 Foreign Stamps, 10¢c. 104 all diff. from Malta, 

Bulgaria, India, ete., with album, 10c; 40 diff. U. 
§., 10c; 18 diff. Australia, lec. $0-page catalog free. Agents 
wanted. We send out sheets of stamps at 50% discount. 


e 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10e. 104 all diff. from Malta, 
Bulgaria. India, etc., with album, 10c; 40 diff. U. 
S., 10c; 18 diff. Australia, llc. 80-page catalog free. Agents 
wanted. We send out sheets of stamps at 50% discount. 


U.S., cat. value 98c........,.000- 50c | 


. Orowell Stamp Co., 148 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


©. Crowell Stamp Cv., 148 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104 all diff. from Malta, 
Bulgaria, India, etc., with album, 10c; 40 diff. U. 
§.,10c; 18 diff. Australia, llc. 80-page catalog free. Agents 


wanted. We send out sheets of stamps at 50% discount. | 


C, Crowell Stamp Co., 148 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, oO. 
25 CENT and a present for 8 CENTS... A set 

of 7 Mexico 1899, from ic to 2c, for 8 
eents. Catalog value 25c. If you mention this paper 


they will be sent in a souvenir stamp 
E. T. PARKER, BETILEWEM, 
To handle 


GENTS WANTE my. latest 


approval sheets. 60% commission. Write at once. 
HARRY EICHHWORN, Port Huron, Michigan. 


APAN, {0 var, FREE to all who apply for 


SHEETS at 50% commission. 
Price list of 600 sets and packets free. W. T. 
McKAY, 678 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


NITED STATES—6 Different, from 1851, 


i including Oolum- 
bian, Omaha, Pan-Am., Oivil War Revs., &c., post- 
paid, 10c. American Stamp Co., Santa Ana, Cal. 


1000 Hinges and {11 Stamps, (2 fc 


. 


R. L. WEBSTER, Urbana, III. 
END FOR APPROVAL SHEET 


50 PER CENT DISCOUNT. 
LANCASTER STAMP. ©0O., Lancaster, Pa. 


5,000 varieties at 50% 
GUAnANTEED. A. KOENS, Norristown, Pean. 


GUARANTEED. 


See HERE! Stamps. Agents wanted. 60% com. with 

Extra Cash Bonus to agents. Labuan 1897, 2c, green 
free, ask for it. New firm, new goods, new methods, 
The Kobinson Stamp Co., Box &2, Winchester, N. H, 


peice LISTS FREE 


TAMPS ON APPROVAL 50%. 

AYLOR STAMP O@O., BUFFALO, N. YW. 
12 800 different stamps, catal e $4.00 5 

for 82° cents. aitferent, 17 ee ¢ 


DIFFERENT STAMPS, worth $1.25 for 
The N.Y.Stamp and Coin ©o.,1136 Third Ave., N. V-City. 


var. very fine India, Egypt, hinges, etc., 


and Ohinese coin, only i0c. Finest sheets 
Be Catalog FREE. 4 var. Soudan, 15c. 
SAMUEL P, TUGITES, OMAHA, NEB, 


holder. | 


Collectors having duplicates of New 
Zealand stamps isued during the past few 
months will do well to lay them aside un- 
til they are priced by the new catalogues. 
There have been many changes in paper 
and perforation and some of the low values 
will be quite scarce on some papers. The 
papers on which these stamps have been 
issued recently are: (1) watermarked sin- 
gle lined NZ and star far apart; (2) Water- 
loo no watermarked paper for pictorial 
stamps of the 24%d and higher values; (8) 
watermarked, double lined NZ and star, 
Waterloo paper, thicker and more opaque; 
(4) same as No. 8, but thinner paper and 
watermark more legible, known as Basted 
Mills paper; (5) no watermark, Cowan 
paper, thin and tough; (6) watermarked 
Single lined NZ and star close together, 


ee core 
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THE KING’S HEAD CORONATION SERIES. 


Cowan paper, thin and tough, There are 
four varieties of perforation, but in the 
future al] printings will be perforated 14. 
The stamps of Cook Islands are printed in 
the New Zealand printing office’ on the 
same’*paper used for stamps of New Zea- 
land, and may be found on paper water- 
marked Single lined NZ and star, Cowan 
paper with no watermark, and thick, soft 
paper with no watermark. There are sev- 
eral varieties of perforation, as in the is- 
sues of New Zealand, but in the near fu- 
ture all these stamps will be perforated 14. 
The stamps of Niue and Penrhyn Islands, 
surcharged on the %, 1 and 214d. stamps of 
New Zealand, may be found on paper 
watermarked double lined NZ and star, 
Single lined NZ and star and unwater- 
marked, with several varieties of perforation. 


FOREIGN STAMPS 


I will send to anyone giving good references one of 
my Approval Sheets of @oreign Stamps, the cheap- 
est on the market. If you require good bargains 
for holiday presents write at once, enclosing 2 cent 
stamp to 


R. THISTLEWHITE, 


Foreign Stamp. Importer, Dover, NEWJERSEY. 


BROWNIE SURPRISE PackET—Con- 


tains 50 varieties, each from 

a different country, Turkey, Egypt, C. G. H., 
i etc. Easily worth 50c, my price only 10 cents. 
. W. W. MacLaren, Box 188, Cleveland, 0. 


Guatemala Jubilee 3 var. unused, 5¢;10 var. unused 


Oubans, cat, 32c, 1c; 1000 hinges, 
8c. Our approval sheets at 50% beat them all, try them. 


Blue Grass Stamp Co., 705 York St., Newport, Ky. 


Holland 99, set of 10 var. 1c to 25c..._ 1... eee ce ec ees 06 
6 var. Argen. Repb.,’00.. .05| 11 var. un ener OD Shes UG 
5 var. Greece, 01........... 8 var. Japan, ’00........ .05 
Postage 2c. ex, Geo. M. Fisk, Vermont Ave., Toledo, 0. 


and Curio Collector 
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The Numismatic Sphinx. 


Bridgham Nulty, Buckford, Me.: Your 
silver is an old Spanish piece of no value 
above face. See answer to Hugene Nut- 
ting.—Samuel Barrett, Washington, D. C.: 
Your drawing is from a 20 bajocci coin of 
Pius IX., Roman States. The dealers 
charge thirty five cents for it. The Papal 
mint ceased coinage in 1870.—Earl Mc- 
Camant, Sebring, O.: (1) English Jubilee 
shilling, thirty five cents. (2) 1862 gold 
dollar, $1.75. (3) A gold quarter of 1874 is 
worth at least a dollar.—C. O. Ines, Clover- 
dale, Va.: (1) 1805 half dollar, $1.50; 1823 
and 1828 same, seventy five cents. (2) Sil- 
ver three cent pieces of 1851 and 1852 are 
worth fifteen cents each. Others face 
value.—Fred Gilson, Thornbury, Ont.: All 
American gold dollars sell for about 
double face value. An Australian half 
sovereign of 1857 sells for $4.50. The New- 
foundland $2 gold piece is worth $2.75.— 
EK. J. Varin, Madison, Pla.: Most modern 
English silver is common and brings. no 
premium only with collectors. Dealers 
will hardly pay you &@ premium on any of 
the pieces you mention.—F, H. K., Pills- 
bury, Pa.: (1) There is no premium on the 
three varieties of nickels of 1883. (2) The 
San Francisco mint mark is the letter § 
on the reverse. Germany is using a uni- 
form coinage since 1870. (3) Schiedemunze 
on German coins means “bullion money.” 
—M. BH. Chapin, Utica, N. Y¥.; S. B. S. 2, 
Evergreen, Ala.; Valerian J. Vital, Fari- 
bault, Minn.; W. W. Folke, Belle Plain, 
Ia.; John H. Hunter, Altoona, Pa.; Bruce 
Carpenter, Kansas City, Mo.; A. N. Page, 
Hartwell, Ga., and Grady Powell, Pansy, 
Ga.: Your coins do not bring any pre- 
miums to speak of.—Robert M. 
Linwood, Kas.: 


L. M. Harold, Siloam Springs, Ark.: 
half dollar, seventy five cents. Your $10 
bill on the Bank of Masillon, O., of 1832 
is what is called ‘‘wild cat’? money and 
has no value. 1838 and 1848 copper cents, 
five to ten cents each. Your others face 
value only.—Glenn Hopson, Lone Oak, Ga.: 
(1) i pie, India 1833, ten cents; (2) Sweden, 
1 ore, five cents; (3) England, George IV. 
farthing; (4) France, Charles X. quarter 
franc; Mexico, Chihuahua, quarter real 
twenty five cents; (6) Hamburg, 1 schilling 
with castle; (7) the 1827 dime sell for a 
quarter.—A. Bonn, Cleveland, O.: The 
1900 Lafayette dollar is worth $2. Dimes 
of 1814, 1823 and 1829 sell for forty, fifty 
and twenty five cents each. Your other 
coins, some of them very nice for a col- 
lection, have no particular value. 
half dollar, seventy five cents; 1888 half 
dime, twenty wcents.—AJ. J. Hollenbeck, 
Saegersville, Pa.: ‘The small three cent 
silver coins of 1853 and 1858 sell for fifteen 
cents each. The dollar of 1798 is worth 
$2.25. Gold dollars are worth from $1.75 
upwards. The cents of 1834 and 1853, five 
to ten cents each depending upon their con- 
dition.—Leonard Sweitzer: Confederate $50 
bills may be obtained for ten cents each.— 
Vinta Heithecker: Your coin is a 1 ore 
of Norway and very common.—Wm. C. 
Petty: A good 1803 half dollar sells for 
$1.50.—Bertram Hills: A common Austrian 
2 heller coin.—Willie and Clark Adams: 
Your large silver coin is.a Peruvian sol. 
The 10 cent of 1821 is worth a quarter, 
The others are Enelish silver and a Hol- 
land half cent. All are common.—Jon- 
athan R. Marsh: The 1808 half dollar is 
worth eighty five cents. The gold quarter 
of 1858, octagon, is worth a dollar.—J. E. 
C.: The quarter of 1825 sells for a dollar. 
Your others no premium.—Foust Mellin: 
The U. S. Navy piece of 1864 is a common 
civil war token.—John A. Foley: The 1835 
quarter sells for half a dollar.—Royal H. 
S. Caslim: No. 1 is a Japanese 5 sen. No. 
2 is a token of Monaco. Both nice pieces 
for a- collection, odd and uncommon.—Guy 
A. Voorhies: No. 1, U. S. 2 cent piece 
not now often seen but still common to 
collectors. No. 2, Belgium current 1 franc, 
common. No. 3, Danish West Indies X 
shilling: interesting at this time for our 
country is destined soon to hold  pos- 
session of these islands, No. 4, Spanish 
coin, common. No. 5, Ireland of George 
-, half penny; Belgium 5 franc is your 
No. 6, and is a current and consequently 
@ common coin. 


1908 List of Bargains in Stamps free. Send for one. 
1908 Scott’s Catalogue, just out, 58 cents, post free. 
1908 Albums, 19th Oentury, boards fe cloth $2.50. 


100 


Century, boards $1.00; cloth $1.5 
Sin Hinges, 1000 10c; 3000 25c. Stamps on approval at 
ow prices. 
B. L. DREW & ©O., 7 Water St.. BOSTON, MASS. 
oO just issued, is 
1903 CATALOGU full of new 
novelties, tricks, games, musical in- 
struments, beautiful Holiday presents, 
etc. Send for it, itis FREE. Dept. 26, 
National Mercantile & Mfg. Oo., Richmond, Ind. 
100 all different free for 
TAM RE names and addresses of 
two stamp collectors and 
2e for postage. 1000 hinges, 8c; 14 stamps, all bird 
pictures, 10c; 220 Foreign, fine, 25c. List sets free. 
Agents 60% commission. @ STAMP C@O., Toledo, 0. 
PAN - AMERICAN 1 O°: 
SOUVENIR STAMPS ; 
All the Buildings—Four Colors. 
F.A Busch & Oo... 528 Mooney Bldg, Buffalo, N.Y 
FREE our approval selections at 50% com. Refer- 
ence required. 100 var. stamps 6c; 200 var. 
20c. North Shore Stamp Co., Dept. A, Beverly, Mass. 


10 Philippines (unused) to ovary applicant for 


1834 


‘BENADIR 


‘Rare Old Coins, Gem Stones 

Old U.S. cent, 1803, good, 1c; large 

| small one de; 6 genuine Confederate bill 
Opal, 12¢; 15 diff. old U.S. cents, 50¢ 
over 1500 years old, 10c; 50 old bitl 
coins (10 kinds) copper and nickel, 6 
fractional currency cheap. Send for lis 
of frea coins and Opals. tea 3 
T.J.Elder, Importer, Sheridan Ay Ns 


FROM ALASKA EFC 
We will mail postpaid to any add : 
Canada, either of the following, viz: 
nice specimen of Garnet in Matrix; 21 
1 Garnet; 2 interesting views, or a nice: 
gold-bearing quartz, Fine collections of 
stones, views, Indian curios, etc., fr 
| Groe. Co., Lk. Bx. 82, Ketchikan, Alask 


$1.00 brings prepaid the fol} 
Indian Collection: 1 nice ¢ 
1 Stone Tomahawk, 1F 
Spear, piece Ancient Po 
eee Ind.,1 oe se a ale 
i as sented. List for stam 
igaeaacac sf i. B. Mapel, Colt 


ORIENTAL COINS Bonz Kore. 


4 th ef Bet Ohi : 

WREANY, S38 tucron Street, é 

COINS is: 
BSIDIAN ARROW HEADS 


Beds, 15 cents ee two for 25 ee 


GEO. J. STEELE, CANBY, MODOC ¢ 


Any kind bought 
Rare nickel coin 


4 unused Porto Rico to every applicant for m 
approve peers who send satisfactory r 
return postage. %: 

&° REAL BARGAINS. _ 
Newfoundland Jubilee, 1, 2, 3, 4 and be, Mint oe! 
Costa Rica, 1900, Bi-colored,1,2,5,10 and d0c used, 
Hawaiian Isles, 1894-99, 1, 2, 6, 1, 2 and be 
Hayti, 1896, 1, 2,3, 5, 7, 90c mint. ........ 
Guatemala, 1900, 5¢’blue, rare, on J iss 

Postage extra. Isel!, and my approval b 
only good stamps. Notrash, Trythem. ] 

GEORGE 8. MecKEARIN, HOOSICK F 


AN ARISTOCRAT FF 
some unused stamp, one of the real aristocrat 
land, free with first fifty orders mentionin, 
Boy, for these CHOLOE AND STANDARD 
14 Abyssinia, unused...60 | 12 Austri 
24 Canada, good set.... -18 | Canada ( 

20 Old Mexico... 
40 Old Mexico... 

8 Columbus 1-l0c... 

dd 2¢ for postage. 


FRANK 0, STETSON Box 64, Sta, F, Washing 


STAMPS FREE 20 varieties of U.E 


issues, catalog Vv 
names and addresses of two collectors a 
| 1 cent sets 


Japan 
4 Queensland 


2 Nyassalan 
2 See 


Eritria 
2 Zambesi 


For Only Ten Cent 
I willsend all the following: 60 var. Canada 
Cuba, Finland, Hayti, etc., 30 var. British Colon 
Asia and La 80 var. U.S. stmps,, and 1 o} 
on the cover, I. RUDY, Box 102, Sta. A., P} 


107 fine stamps for names of two colle 
good when applying for our Spprey 
count. Mention this paper and have pe 
cation. 1000 fine mix, 18c; . 20 
hinges 8c; 1903 a 58e. _ Lis 
TIFFIN STAMP COMPANY, 


Tareas 


ets,albums,ete, FR 
Stamp Co., 27 Bromfi 


a 


ay N list - Agents wante 
i'n. DoVER <°Co, BE 


TAMPS FREE *: 
address of collector and return p bay 


Edge” 60% com. approval sheets ar 
wanted. Keolona Stamp ©o., De 


STAMP COLLECTING Is 


1000 hin 
50% 1901 list FR 
lections. ©. A. STE 


T AMPS FREE for addresses of co 


Packets, all diff. stamps, 10c ea 
t ‘Africa, 28. 


60 Europe, 25 Asia, 25 
25°. §. Rev... 600 mix 
App. sheets 50% com, Ohas. ©. 


30 U.S. postage, 
I FE HY E 100 varieti 


Borage 
8 Ci 
READ ST 
stamps bought. 

3 diff. beautiful 
head) irom 


sending names and addre 
and 2c post. Union Stamp ©o0.,11912 


FREE! Astampworth 12c gi 
es 


for approval sheets. 
any application, or a note L 
ILLIAMF, PRICE, Arnold / 


102 STAMPS 22.°%; 
extra on all orders. Finest 
&. To. DAVIS, 1128 Third A 


eee 
beeie 


100 THE AMERICAN BOY 


Vaccine and 


—By Hugo Erich- 
sen, M.D. 


——0ST boys have been vaccinated; but few 
know why, and many, having been vac- 
cinated when infants, have forgotten all 
about it. Those that do remember it, have 
a hazy recollection of a stern old surgeon 
who performed the operation by scraping away a lii- 
tle bit of the skin from the upper part of their left 
arm, by means of a sharp instrument, which was fol- 
lowed by the application of what looked like pus, 
but was really vaccine. All of these lads have been 
told, in a general way, that the little operation was 
performed to protect them against smallpox, one of 
the most horrible diseases with which humanity is 
afflicted; but they are not at all certain that there 
was really any necessity for the painful proceeding 
and thai it accomplished what it was presumed to do. 

Without desiring to evoke argument, I can only 
say that after a careful study of the whole subject 
and a personal inoculation of hundreds of persons, I 
am firmly convinced of the efficacy of vaccination. 
Nor would it be difficult to convince others, if it 
were not impracticable to submit to them the enor- 
mous mass of favorable evidence that has accumu- 
lated, in the form of statistics, in the course of a 


HEIFER READY TO INVERT. 


century. I will, therefore, have to content myself with a mere 
_ Mention of a few of the more prominent incidents in the history 
of vaccination. 

Immermann states that long before Jenner introduced vaccina- 
tion, it was known that cowpox (a disease of cattle similar to 
human smallpox) was communicable to man. In 1763 Heim 
noted that the accidental infection of individuals with cowpox 
protected them against small-pox. This is termed immunity. 
Von Humboldt, in the account of his travels published in 18038, 
spoke of this immunity among the natives of Mexico, and Brun 
noticed it in Beluchistan. Sutton and Fewster attempted vac. 
_Cination in 1778, but failed. Benjamin Jesty, an English farmer, 

_ however, had successfully vaccinated his wife and children in 
1774, But the discovery of the actual value of vaccination and 
its importance to the human race; is universally accredited to 
Edward Jenner, a British physician, who began his investiga- 
tions in 1796 and published the result of them in 1799 and 1800. 
He noticed that milkers who contracted cowpox, by infection 
of their hands, did not get the smallpox, and this first attracted 
his attention to the subject, and formed the basis of his observa- 


tions. On May 14, 1796, he had an opportunity to put his theories 
to a practical test by inoculating James Phipps, a lad about 
eight years old, with cowpox lymph. Six weeks later the 
decisive test was made, by vaccinating the boy with the virus of 
Smallpox, which as Jenner predicted, failed to produce its usual 
effects. A confirmatory experiment was not made until two 
years later, and then with equal success. In spite of the mani- 
fold objections at once raised against vaccination, the practice 
soon became widespread, extending from England to the con- 
__ tinent and thence to the United States. 

Dr. Waterhouse, of Boston, was the first person in this coun- 
try who received vaccine virus in an active state from England, 
_ and with it he immediately vaccinated the members of his own 
_ family. About two months after his children had been vaccin- 
_ ated, he had them admitted into the smallpox hospital at Brook- 
line, Mass., for the purpose of testing their immunity. Finding 

they did not take the disease from exposure to the germs 


: of it, he had them inoculated with fresh matter, taken from a 


EDWARD JENNER VACCINATING A CHILD. 
From a drawing by Professor Wm. Heinmueller. 


patient. As they resisted 
the disease from this 
source, also, Waterhouse, 
being fully convinced of 
the efficacy of vaccination, 
remarked: “One fact in 
such cases is worth a 
thousand arguments.”’ 

The efficacy of recent 
successful vaccination has 
been proved over and over 
again. It will be noted 
that I say successful vac- 
cination. Vaccination that 
does not “take” is no vac- 
cination at all. 

Lack of space prevents 
me from citing the many 
instances in which the pro- 
tective power of vaccina- 
tion has been proven be- 
yond the shadow of a 
doubt, I will, therefore, 
only give one of the most 
recent ones. Dr. Wm. M. 
Welsch, who is in charge 
of the Municipal Hospital 
for Contagious Diseases at 
Philadelphia, states in 
“American Medicine,” for 
July 12, 1902: 

“Since the present epi- 
demic began, about 125 
persons, including physi- 
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Vaccination 


Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, of Kingston, Canada. Foreign 
Associate Member of the Hygienic 
Society of France, etc. 


Illustrations by courtesy of Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


cians, nurses, ward-maids, cooks, laundresses, and 
the like, have been continuously exposed to small- 
pox in the hospital, and not one has fallen with the 
disease. All those employed in the smallpox pa- 
vilion, except two or three who had the disease at 
an early period of life, owe their immunity to vac- 
cination,” 

At the beginning, vaccine was frequently trans- 
ferred from person to person, but of late.it has been 
taken from heifers only, in order to avoid the trans- 
mission of some of the hereditary diseases, to which 
man is heir. <A brief description of the method by 
which glycerinated vaccine is produced in one of the 
largest laboratories of the world may, therefore, 
prove of interest. 

Only healthy heifers, about eighteen months old, 
and calves from one to three months old, are selected 
for the purpose. Each animal is subjected to a care- 
ful examination, on the part of a veterinary surgeon, 
and promptly rejected if it shows the slightest evi- 
dence of disease. Tuberculosis, or consumption from 
germ infection, is particularly guarded against. Ani- 
mals pronounced healthy are next thoroughly 
scrubbed, from head to hoof, and taken into the oper- 
ating room of the vaccine establishment. This is a 
large, well-lighted and well-ventilated apartment 
that is rendered thoroughly aseptic by the disinfec- 
tion of floor and walls. As they are constructed of 
a solid material that will not absorb fluids, they are 
easily flushed with an antiseptic, or what may be 
called a liquid germ-destroyer. 

A convenient contrivance, of which illustrations 
are given herewith, is employed to place the heifer 
on its back and hold it perfectly still, while its ab- 
dominal surface is being prepared for what is termed 
scarification by being lathered, shaved and_ thor- 
oughly washed with sterilized water. By sterilized 
water is meant water that is absolutely pure and 
does not contain any disease germs. 

Scarification is performed by drawing lines across 
the abdomen of the animal with a very sharp instru- 
ment, just penetrating the skin, but not cutting deep 
enough to draw much biood. So-called “Seed” vac- 
cine, obtained from an animal that has undergone 
the process previously, is then rubbed thoroughly 
into the field of operation and permitted to dry. 

After this the heifer is removed to the propagat- 
ing room, or, as it might be called, the hospital of 
the institute, to await developments. Here the in- 
oculated animals are kept in iron stalls, as shown 
in the illustration, for about five days. Trained men 
are continually on hand to keep this place serupul- 
ously clean. At the end of the above named period 
the vaccine vesicles are generally fully developed 
and the belly of the‘animal looks as though it were 
studded with very small blisters filled with what re- 
sembles pus. The heifer is returned to the operat- 
ing room, where its abdomen is thoroughly washed 
and disinfected, as before. The pulp of the vaccine 
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jthe last half a century 
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| maker. 
| delivered a number of speeches in support 


|a cobbler from Natick, Mass. 
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is now carefully collected with a spoon- 
shaped instrument and placed in bottles 


jthat are known to be absolutely clean 


and germ free. 

In the so-called biological laboratory, 
to which the virus is next taken, it is 
mixed with glycerin, which has the prop- 
erty of destroying disease germs without 
affecting the vaccine organisms. In order 
to do this evenly and thoroughly, this 
part of the process is accomplished by 
means of machinery. When microscopi- 
cal examinations and tests on animals 
show that the vaccine is perfectly pure 
and reliable, it is filled in glass ‘tubes, 
that are sealed to exclude the air, and 
stored in a refrigerator until marketed. 

It might be well to say in conclusion, 
that heifers are subjected to vaccination 
but once and that their health is not 
impaired or lives endangered by the 
process. 


“The Natick Cobbler.’ 


Colonel A. K. McClure, 
of the Philadelphia Times and a well- 
known figure in national and state pol- 
itics, in his ‘‘Random Recollections of 
Half a Century,’’ says of the ‘Natick 
late Vice President Henry 
Wilson, of Massachusetts: 

“Tf I were asked by the young men of 
to-day whose record I would select from 
the most illustrious records written during 
that they could 
study most profitably at this time I would 
name that of Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, who rounded out a long public 
career on which there was not the sem- 
and died when Vice 
President in the Vice President’s room 
in the capitol He was born in Farming- 
ham, New Hampshire, on the sixteenth of 
February, 1812, with a parentage so ob- 
scure that I have never seen it noted in 
detail in any of the many biographies 
which have been written of him. ‘The 
name of his parents was Colbath, and he 


formerly editor 


| Was christened as Jeremiah Jones Colbath; 


but when he attained his majority he had 
his name changed by the Massachusetts 


|legislature to that of,Henry Wilson. His 
educational advantages were extremely 
| limited, but he was a tireless student.- He 


once told me that he had read over one 
thousand volumes that he had begged or 
borrowed while he was working for a 
farmer to whom he had been apprenticed 
to serve until he was twenty one years of 
age, when he started out on foot in search 
of work and to make a career for himself, 
He landed at Natick, Massachusetts, and 
found employment with a shoemaker, 
whose trade he acquired. By severe econ- 
omy he earned enough money to gain an 
academic course. After a brief academie 
career he was compelled to abandon his 
and resume his trade as a shoe- 
In 1840 he came to the front and 


He was then billed on the 
the the 


of Harrison. 
notices of 
cobbler.’ ”’ 

A career like the one of this illustrious 
man conclusively proves that never before 
in the history of mankind have the doors 
of opportunity been so completely open 
to native worth and character as they 
have been, and are still, on the golden 
shores of America. 

This obscure young man, by the sheer 
force of ability and integrity, rose from 
the cobbler’s bench to a commanding and 


meeting as ‘Natick 


{dominant position in the supreme councils 


of the greatgSt nation in the world, and 
was the companion of the immortal Ulysses 
S. Grant on the presidential ticket of the 
great republican party which was over- 
whelmingly victorious. Grant and Wilson 
—one a tanner from Galena, Ill., the other 
One the 
most illustrious and successful soldier of 
modern times; the other a spotless states- 


/man and patriot, without fear and with- 
{out reproach. 


Tanner and cobbler—soldier 
and statesman. < 
There is no doubt when we look upon 


; the careers of men like these that much 


of the clamor. against favoritism and 
classes is but mere moonshine, and that 
if a young man possesses ambition and 
character, the way is yet open for him ne 
(a) 
round out his destiny to its sublimest 
heights; and that instead of a malicious 
and unwilling world, if he but have caliber 
sufficient, and ample igtegrity and charac- 
ter, that men are gla& and eager to rec- 
ognize his ability and force, and to speed 
him to lofty pinnacles of honor and sue- 


cess. 
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A Boy Tried to Bribe Mr. Mc= 
Kinley. 


HENRY §. PRITCHETT, PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Our country is one in which there is ene 
tire freedom of speech. 


life. 
of the shortcomings of our public men 
that many readers lose sight of théir faith- 
ful service, and come to suspect the motives 
of all men. in office. 

When,I resigned my government post un- 
der Mr. McKinley, the President, as he said 
a word of goodby to me, spoke of hig in- 
terest in the boys of the United States, and 
of his wish that they might have a high 


appreciation of a life spent in their coun- | 


try’s service. 
“Some years ago,’’ he remarked, “I had 


an experience with a boy of eighteen which | 


made a deep impression upon me. I was 


in Congress at the time, and under the | 
operation of the law an appointment to | 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis was at | 


my disposal. I was anxious to send a good 
representative, and looked about the dis- 
trict for a bright, capable boy, ambitious 
for a naval career. 


“None of the candidates seemed prom- | 
ising, and I finally decided to submit the © 


choice of a cadet to a competitive examin- 
ation 
ment thad been made and a date had been 


set for the examination I received a visit | 


from a boy who desired the appointment. 


“He was an alert, active, fine-looking fel- 


low, who at once won my heart; and as he 
seemed most eager for the appointment and 
excellently qualified for the life, I sincerely 
regretted that I had not met him earlier, 
so that I might have given him the appoint- 
ment outright. As it was, I urged him to 
enter the examination, and felt sure that 
with his fine preparation he would have no 
difficulty in winning the place. 

“A few days later I received a letter from 
the young man, stating that he felt he 
would be most unhappy if he failed of the 
appointment, and requesting me to with- 


draw the announcement of the puodlie ex- | 


amination and appoint him without compe- 
tition. Enclosed in the letter was a check 
for several thousand dollars drawn on a 
New York bank to my order. 

“Never,” said the president, “in all my 
publie life, have I suffered a moment of 
such humiliation as the reading of this 
letter cost me. 

“When I felt that I could speak calmly,” 
I sent for the boy, gave back to him his 
letter and his check, and explained that my 
relations with him were at an end. 

‘And now,’ said I, ‘let me ask you. one 
question: What have you known of my life, 
public or private, and what have you known 
of other men in office, which could make 
at your age, imagine that a con- 
gressman of the United States would ac-~ 
cept a bribe?” 

“T was profoundly moved myself, and the 
boy was deeply affected, perhaps more by 
my manner than by the question, Amid 
his sobs he explained that he had desired 
a place in the navy beyond all other things; 
that he had read in some paper that all 
Congressmen accepted money for such ap- 
pointments, and that he had consulted a 
politician in the neighboring village, who 
had assured him that the payment of such 
a sum as he had tendered would secure 
the appointment he sought. 

“T sent the boy away,’ said the Presi- 
dent, ‘“‘with such words as I thought might 
minister to his self-respect, and might give 
him correct ideas of his relations with 
honest men. But the experience Pas ever 
since left a sore spot in my heart. I had 
never before realized how a bad man and 
a careless newspaper -ould pervert the 
ideals of a boy’s mind. 

“God knows there is enough of selfish- 
ness and greed in public life, as in all our 
human relations, but I wish there were 
some way in which boys in their school- 
days might be shown that these qualities 
are stumbling blocks, not stepping-stones, 
in the way to political success. JI would 
have our boys taught that to Serve the 


government faithfully is one of the noblest | 
eallings; I would like to see them led to | 


some better appreciation of the service of 
good men in public life, and I would keep 
before their minds the fact that dishonesty 
and trickery work out the same conse- 
quences in political life, upon those who 
use them, which their practice brings in 
any other calling. I would have the boys 
of this country know that its public men 
are honest men, and that they have high 
ideals and noble ends in view.” : 

The man who spoke these words will 
never speak again. In death he has drawn 
to him, in larger measure than any other 
American of his generation, the love and 
confidence of his fellow countrymen. It 
would be fortunate indeed for our future 
if these words of his to the boys of Amer- 
ica might be heard by them and received in 
the spirit of him who spoke them. 


The newspapers 
discuss not only the public actions of our 
Officials, but picture their private life and | 
their individual failings with a complete- | 
ness of detail known in no other land. In | 
the main this newspaper criticism is doubt- | ||| 
less a wholesome influence in our political | , 

But at times so much has been said | 
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BUGLER DUNN AND THE SILVER BUGLE GIVEN HIM BY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


With General Buller on his perilous march to 
Ladysmith during the Boer war was Bugler Dunn, a 
lad of fifteen years, of Manx birth and parentage. 
His father, a soldier in the British army, had re- 
ceived two bars for bravery in two engagements. 
The son’s ambition was realized when he was ac- 
cepted as bugler in the First Royal Dubiin Fusiliers. 

When Buller reached the Tugela for the first time, 
bugler Dunn’s regiment was part of the advance 
guard of his great army. The intrepid Boers were 
strongly entrenched on the opposite side of the river 
Waiting the advance of their formidable foe. When 
the English general ordered the attack, the young 
bugler ran ahead of the first officer of his regiment, 
crossed the river before the rest, and running up the 
opposite bank, put the bugle to his lips to sound the 
advance, Just then the Boers fired their first volley 
of shot and shell into the face of the enemy. The 
young bugler was hit in the right hand by a bullet, 
the bugle fell to the ground, but quick as thought he 
caught it up with his left and sounded the advance. 
His regiment, encouraged by such heroism, cheered 
lustily and rustied on, only to meet defeat. 


After the smoke of the battle had cleared away, 


~sugier Dunn was sent to the rear with his hand 


bandaged, and Jater was sent back to England on 
the first boat and placed in the British hospital at 
Netley. There he was visited by Princess Christian 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

When the story was told to Queen Victoria she 
requested that the boy be brought to Osborne House. 
The noble queen gave him a motherly welcome, pre- 


sented him with a silver trumpet, and expressed a 


A Nation’s Tribute to a Boy Hero—i:ii2?.: 


wish that he might have a successful military career. 
Bugler Dunn, of Tugela River fame, thus became 
the youthful hero of England, and also of the Eng- 
lish speaking world. 

In 1900 he visited his native isiand. He then had 
£300 in the bank, the accumulated gifts of his ad- 
mirers. A wealthy Brighton lady promised to give 
him a present each year on his birthday, and has 
kept her promise. One of the gifts bestowed is a 
fine goat. This goat has become a great. pet with 
the drummer boys in the regiment to which its young 
master belongs. Opportunity came to this Manx boy 
to make himself a hero, and he embraced it. Oppor- 
tunities of a different kind present themselves to 
each individual today to make himself a hero in hon- 
esty, benevolence and manly virtue. 
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Frenchy 
(Continued from page 78.) 


child told how deeply the talons were tearing into 
her flesh. 

Seizing a big rock, without stopping his progress, 
“Frenchy” fairly flew onward, climbing with the 
lithe nimbleness of the tiger. When he was near 
enough to risk hurling the stone without endanger- 
ing the child, he gathered all his strength and flung 
the rock with fearful energy at the bird. With 
a scream of pain, the gigantic creature loosened his 
eluteh on the child, who fell crashing through the 
bush to the ground, while the wounded bird soared 
away. 
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“Frenchy” lifted the child gently in his arms, shiv- 


‘ering as he saw her scratchéd, torn face, and the 


ugly wounds in her shoulder showing through the 
torn white dress. Carefully he picked his way down 
the steep mountain’s face to the path, and then, 
more swiftly, he hastened toward the Dalton’s cot- 


tage. 
As he came in sight of the house, the trap with its 
load of gay picnickers drove up. At sight of 


“Hrenchy”’ and his burden, Mrs. Dalton leaped from 
the trap and sprang toward him with a cry of an- 
guish. Rose came running from the piazza, forgetful, 
for once, of the groom, and filled with terror at her 
own negligence and its possible consequences. At 
the same moment Bridget appeared and added her 
loud exclamation of distress to the, general con- 
fusion. It was “Frenchy” who sped away to bring 
the physician. 

After all was done, Mrs. Dalton’s white lips 
asked, “Will she be all right, doctor?” 

“T think so, madame. But it was a narrow es- 
cape. That boy there saved her life,’ he said, point- 
ing to “Frenchy,’ who, in the confusion had fol- 
lowed the doctor into the house and stood breath- 
lessly watching his every movement. He had utterly 
forgotten that his clothes were torn nearly off, and 
that his face and hands were bleeding. He started 
guiltily as the doctor called attention to him. 

“T think he will be my next patient, Mrs. Dalton. 
His wounds must receive immediate attention.” 

It was Bridget who hastened away to prepare a 
room for “Irenchy’s”’ reception, and to bring the 
warm water and the bandages which the doctor or- 
dered. When the physician’s work was finished, 
it was Bridget who brought the boy a delicious lun- 
cheon, with dainties enough to have made a weil 
boy sick. 

When Mrs. Dalton came into his room a little 
later, she took his bandaged hand in her white, 
jeweled fingers, and held it silently for a moment. 

“T thank you, ‘Frenchy,’ I should have had no 
baby Bess tonight but for you.” 

“T think I be dead if you not give me some din- 
ner one day!” he answered, impulsively. 


Stand Erect—Frederick E. 
Burnham. 


Occasionally, while passing the navy yard at 
Charlestown, I have paused for a moment to admire 
the splendid bearing of the sentinels on duty. There 
is something inspiring in their erect figures, and one 
needs not to be told that they are all attention and 
alertness, ready for instant action. 

It is the want of this soldierly carriage and alert- 
ness that bars many a young man from the more desir- 
able positions in the business world. We see them on 
the street corners, their hands in their pockets, lean- 
ing against anything they can find for support, the 
while grumbling about the hard times and the impos- 
sibility of securing employment. Their very attitude 
is a warning to anys business man, telligg him as 
plainly as though they had spoken—don’t employ 
me; I’m tired; I’m willing to draw a salary, but I 
don’t like work. . 

Some time ago a business acquaintance was telling 
me his experience in securing the services of a capa- 
ble office boy. 

“T inserted an advertisement in one of the daily 
papers,” he said, “and when I arrived at my office 
the following morning there were four boys before the 
door awaiting my coming. Before I unlocked the 
door I had made up my mind that there were three 
of them who would not be wanted under any circum- 
stances; the fourth one interested me. 

“One of the three was leaning against the door, 
smoking a. cigarette; another had his hands in his 
pockets, the while admiring the combination of dust 
and mud on his shoes; while the third one was stand- 
ing on one foot, his’ coat-collar turned up and his 
hat pulled down over his eyes. The fourth one was 
standing erect, awaiting my coming with interest. 

“T admitted this last one, at the same time telling 
the others that their services would not be required. 
A few questions on my part satisfied me that he was 
the boy I had been looking for, and I have not been 
disappointed in regard to him.” 

Business men the world over are constantly on the 
watch for that boy or young man who stands erect, 
walks with strength and vigor and is ready for instant 
action. It is a sign of ability and push that business 
men are not slow to recognize. 

Stand erect! 
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What is the matter with the American 
boy ¢ 

There is nothing the matter with the 
American boy. He is all right as he is 
so long as his home and his school are all 
right. 
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Address all communications 
for this department, Uncle 
Tangler, care American Boy, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Rules to be observed: Write 
in ink and on but one side of 
the paper, Sign your name to 
every page. Write your’ address 
in full on one page. Send an- 
swers with all new puzzles to 
be printed. Send original puz- 
zles only. We cannot reply 
personally to letters. 


J. Eustace Guest, Island Pond, Ver- 
mont, wins the prize for best lot of orig- 


THE 


inal puzzles pertaining to Christmas and 
New Year. 


Erval J. Newcomer, Palo Alto, 
fornia, wins the prize for best list 
answers to November Tangles. 


Cali- 
of 


New puzzles or answers or both were 
also received from the following: 

Cc. D. Salisbury, Charles C. Curtis, H. 
H. Smith, Harley Cannon, John L. Cape, 
Roscoe P. Strough, Otis D. Welsch, Harold 
Mortimer Case, Alonzo W. Heeter, Frank 
M. Holloway, J. B. Tiffany, Jr., James 
Irving Finnie, Chester G. Springer, Al- 
bert H. Heiby, Harry J. Button, Ragnar 
Lunell, Harry F. Blanchard, Kent B. 
Stiles, Burton F. Jennings, Harold R. 
Norris, Gordon Andrews, Robert Raymer, 
Walter T. Horton, Morris A. Bealle, 
Frank Miller, Harry H. Vannatta, Nels 
Kindgren, William B. Wrenn, Jr:, Wyman 
brothers, and H. L. Basch. 


A prize of two dollars will be given 
for the best list of answers to _ this 
month’s Tangies received by January 20. 

A new and interesting book will be 
given for the best lot of new and original 
puzzles received by January 20. 


Answers to December Tangles. 


60. ROSE M. PATCH (1) Ruler. (2) 
Orthography. (3) Slate. (4) Eraser. (5) 
Map. (6) Pen. (7) Algebra. _ (8) Tablet. 
(9) Crayons, or chalk. (10) History, 

61. S p a N 

yaad bend ames 
s LOw 
G-nsast 

Diagonals are GLEN SCOT. 

62. MISS FAUST. The hub is M. The 
spokes, in order ,are: Maim, Magi, Mass, 
Mess, Miff, Mica, Menu, Maps, Mast. 

63. _CARRIDST. “DRACASS.~ (Cb): Clay. 


(2) Anderson. (3) Randall. (4) Rusk. (5) 
Irion. (6) El Paso. (7) Taylor. (8) Dallas. 


(10) Austin. 
(13) Stonewall. 


(9) Rockwall. 
(12) Angelina. 


(11) Calhoun. 
(14) Sher- 


man, 
64, Miss M. BERRY BUCK. (Miss) 
(1000=M) (berry) (buck). 
65. Pab led 
ad Rov eur 
E laps e 
eN s i-g in 
Orie 6G 1 ab 
Least Hate Handy 
f- Hast Taig CFs a ceeasy: 
Wa ter B.o.as t 
f Ilery aBbo t 
Stone S loth 


LEWIS FRENCH HOBBS. 


66. DELILAH ROSS. (1) Duval. (2) 


Essex. (3) Luzon. (4) Izumi. (5) Lyons. 
(6) Algoa. (7) Huron. (8) Rouen. (9) 
Ogden. (10) Sitka. (11) Salem. 


67. Cut the E square from i, the M 
square from 2 and the D square from 3, 
Group the six pieces thus obtained around 
square 4 and obtain the following: 


68. (1) Preparation. (2) Gyration. (38) 
Comuniseration. (4)  Perspiration. 
Obliteration. (6) Incarceration. 
ministration. (8) Reiteration. 
flagration. (10) Separation. (11) Incinera- 
tion. (12) Celebration. (138) Tllustration. 
(14) Decoration. (15) Moderation. (16) 
Aberration. (17) Desperation. (18) Per- 
foration. (19) Expiration. : 


NEW TANGLES. 


1. HOLIDAY GREETINGS. 


Cut this square into three pieces and 
from them form another square contain- 
ing a seasonable greeting to all our 
readers. 


—J. Hustace Guest. 


2 STORY OF THE STARS 
5 il 
* OR Gk 
1] * * # 8 Ts + # * #8 
* # * * * 
* * 
* * % 


6 

Build up the two Christmas stars from 
the seven-letter words that complete the 
following sentences: 

If all the Tanglers and their 3-.... 4 
Sought to con soe. 10 their appetites at 
their uncle’s table as a 1l..... 10 to the 
holidays, just think of the number of 
eerie 2 it would take to supply them all, 
and the many 5..... 3 to divide the birds 
properly. And then think of the quan- 
TEV OL pase: 8 it would take to cover the 
boys’ laps and the girls’ new 6..... 2 to 


keep them clean! But later, when the 
Serena 1 came on, with its various kinds 
(os ts ieee 4 and many kinds of pudding, 
including on. 9, followed by 12..-:.. 8 
AN Cscl oe sees 7, wouldn’t we be a jolly com- 
pany? —Tom A. Hawk. 
3% DOUBLE ZIG-ZAG. 

: ee The left side zig-zag spells 
ae oe what schoolboys and girls re- 
* . .. * ceeiveat the holidays; the right 
~ *-, * , sidé, a month in which one 
* .. ~ * holiday comes. 

ae Sees 1. Founded in truth. 2. The 
* wien * ship of the desert. 3. Stomach- 


ache. 4. "The four-spot in 
playing cards. 5. A rudely carved image 

made and rev otee by Alaskan and other 
Indian tribes. . A place of confinement. 


7. The emblem Of peace. 8. A trap 
—Kent B. Btiles. 
4, ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


A splendid motto for all American boys. 


—Queen Zero. 


ye = CHRISTMAS TEXT. 


One word from each of the following 
bible verses will give a Christmas text 


from St. Luke: ; 
Matthew v., 38; Ezra vi., 5; Ezekiel 
MERE a dd,5 A CUS exes et OD Vp ims 
Timothy i., 15; Proverbs XXVil., 1; Ts 
Peter ii., 24; Revelation xxi., 26; Gene- 
sis iv., 17; I. Kings xvi., 27; nS Chronicles 


xii,, 8; Proverbs xxiv., 5; II, Samuel xxii., 
3; Zechariah ii., 8; Daniel ix., 18; Philip- 
pians i., 21; Amos vi., 4; Deuteronomy 
Vas 

—J. Eustace Guest. 


6. PATRON SAINT PUZZLE. 


The initial letter of each of the fol- 
lowing works and characters in the 
works of Charles Dickens is to be written 
in the correspondingly numbered square. 
Use the first initial ON}Ty=e- asses Hod 
“Florence Dombey.” Then reading the 
letters in the squares by the king’s move 
in chess, using each letter as many times 
as needed, find two names of the patron 
saint of Christmas. 


1. The work in which Bill Sikes ap- 
pears. 2. The lady whom Mr. Lillyvick, 
the collector of water rates, married. 
3. The beautiful Christmas story in which 
Tiny Tim appears. 4. The gambler who 
won all the money from Little Nell’s 
grandfather at the “Valiant Soldier” 
Tavern. 5. The work in which Arthur 
Clennam weds the heroine. 6. David 
Copperfield’s second wife. 7. The work 
in which the Cheeryble brothers appear. 
8. An uncomfortable character in 
“David Copperfield.” 9, Mr, Pickwick’s 
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ing high school. 


If you can’t go to college, we 


ef your choice. By our system 
‘of education by mail, you can 
study, while still in school; and 
thus be qualified to accept a 


¢ 
¢ 
can train you in the profession x Please explain how I can qualify for Positive Pi 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
° 


Telephone Engineer 


Rhee four years ago, I made up my mind to becom n elec 
Not seeing my way clear to attend a technical school, I enrollec : 
Electrical Engineering Course, and began my studies ‘while st lat 
Betore completing the Mechanical Drawin 
I secured my present position as assistant drattsman in the elect 
department of the National Steel Company, at a good salary, 
has since been considerably increased. 
tunity to learn more about my chosen profession. _ 
WILL H. Gray, 410 Pike St., Youngsto 


+2 9.9 CAG 9 6 9S ae 


I also have an caceienly op: 


Electrical Engineer | 
Electrician 

Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 


9, ead ie 
lucrative position as soon as ° | Dynamo Tender -—} Sign Painter 
you leave school. For particu= sf Mech. Engineer Chemist - 
lars, cut out, fillin, and send ¢ N 
us the coupon. 3: gee 
DO IT NOW. . St. & Wow 


City 


servant, 10. The work in which Sidney 
Carton appears. 
—Frank Holloway. 


Gs HOLIDAY ACROSTIC. 


Each word contains the same number 
of letters. The initials spell a holiday. 

1. The largest city on the Loire. 2, A 
town of 238,000 population, in eastern 
France. 3. A large lake in Sweden. 4. 
A river and sea of China. 5. A town of 
21,000 population, on the Seine. 6. A 
famous mountain. 7. A sea made famous 


by Moses. 8. An island compartment of 
Italy. 9. The HBuropean river that runs 
through the most countries. 10. The 
city where King George dwells. 11. A 
town and district of China. 
—Nels Kindgren. 
8. CHRISTMAS WHEEL. 
q t The tire from i to 9, 
: ne reading to the right, spells 
eer something in common use 
o- . at Christmas. 


3 une spokes are as fol- 

sree ape low 1 to 10, ‘part of a 

ore ee Saline vessel; 2 to 10, ab- 
a breviation for this month; 

oe 3 te 10, a religious denom- 

ination; 4 to. ‘Lo, to try; 5 

to 10, to plunder; 6 to 10, to prepare for 

publication; 7 to 10, to blow a horn; 8 

to 10, to leave out; 9 to 10, a cardinal 
point. —cC. D. Salisbury. 

9. COLLEGE COLORS. 
What colleges, academies, seminaries 


and universities of the U. S. have adopted 
the following colors? 
1. Mauve. 2. White. 8. Gold. 4. Gold 
and Silver. 5. Black and Gray. . 
Cherry and Silver. 7. Scarlet and Cream. 
8. Dark Green. 9. Steel and Garnet. 10. 
Continental Blue and Buff. 11. Old Gold 
and Purple. 12. Dark -Blue. 13. Light 
Blue. 14. Royal Purple. 15. Crimson 
and Gold. 16. Gold and Peacock Blue. 
17. Orange and Dark Blue. 18. Dark 
Blue and Yellow. 19. Red and White. 20. 
Red and Black. 21. Red and Blue. 22. 
PRIS and Blue. 23. Gold, Silver and 
ae 


What are the “colors” of the following: 


institutions of learning? 


24. Yale. 25. Harvard. 26. Vassar. 
27. U. of Mich. 28.. U. of Kansas. 29. 
Princeton. 30. Williams. 31. Armour 
Institute. 32. Bryn Mawr. 33. Vander- 
bilt. 34. U. 8S. Naval. Academy. — 35. 
Wabash. 36. U. of Wis. 37. U. of Chi- 


39. Bae U. «40. 
43. Lehigh. 
Til. 46. Union. 47. Towa. 485 Leland 
Stanford, Jr. 49. Tufts. 50. Purdue. « 


—Harold Mortimer Case, 
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-Did the boy fee 


10. 


ranking first in_ pop’ 
largest city in the s 
the third city in the ag: 


city in the fifth state; 1 
the sixth state; the s 
seventh state; the eig 
eighth state; the ninth 
state, and the tenth city 
state. To this sum add 

of the capitals of the sam 
tract this total from the s1 
ulations of the Lets oe ta 

states. From this subt 
the populations of the 
largest cities in the U. 
remainder subtract the 

capital of Portuga Din 
der by the rank o 
American cities, and 
the city of Memphis, 
the cities of the U. 


motherly efforts to aE 
further pain. Against Lis 
gave the clown a ho 

“You are right, Jin 
and good nursing | 
There's no telling af 
broke off. He could ot 


Joe’s full upon him. pe 
ues said abruptly, ceeee. ne cr 
side. 
From that day the que: 
“When will I be well?” 
“’Fore long, boy,” 
“Jes’ you be good an’ 
out right,” 
He said this so of nh he 
believe it himself, 
“Soon. as you 
this clown busine: 
earnestly, proffer 


again. 
The anxious, qu 
came to oJe’s 


well? Jimmy s 
only - said: 

“Never mind, dad 
much about the 
As he turned his: *f 


It seemed a lon 
to take care of d: 
as if be i mus 
ever, 
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THE LEADING BOYS’ PAPER OF AMERICA 


Entered at the Detroit, Mich., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


The American Boy is an illustrated monthly 
paper of 32 pages. Its subscription price is $1.00 
a year, payable in advance. Fotgign subscrip- 
tions, $1.50. 
ew Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The American Boy when 
sent by mail, should be made in a_ Postoffice 
Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express 
Money-Order, or Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 

Expiration. The date opposite your name on 
your paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Discontinuances. Remember that the pub- 
lishers must be notified by letter when a subscri- 
ber wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages 
must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name on 
our books unless your Postoffice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Postoffice to 
which your paper is sent. Your namecannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made 
payableto The Sprague Publishing Co., 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


WILLIAM C, SPRAGUE, Epiror. 
GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Assistant Epiror. 


H. G R. Calendar. 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Company, Worcester, Mass., whose ad- 
vertisements are appearing regularly in 
the columns of THE AMERICAN BOY, 
have issued a pretty calendar for 1903, 
lithographed in twelve colors. They will 
furnish it free to any reader of THE 
AMERICAN BOY who will write to them 
for it, mentioning THE AMERICAN 
BOY, and enclosing six cents in stamps 
to cover postage. 


/ 


A highly complimentary word for THE 
AMBRICAN BOY has been uttered by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, known to every- 
body as one of the greatest of writers for 
boys. He says in a letter to the editor 
of date July 2: I like THE AMERICAN 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


BOY. It has an excellent name and pub- 
lishes what boys most like to read. I am 
glad of the favor that it is finding with 
the public. It builds. It is just such 
a paper as the new public needs. There 
is a wide field for it. 


Admiral Dewey Has a Big Heart. 


Mrs. Wilkins, mother of the two boys 
whose excellent records for school attend- 
ance, accompanied by their pictures, was 
given in a recent number of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY, writes that Admiral Dewey 
sent to each of her boys a beautiful letter 
of sound advice and congratulation. Ad- 
miral Dewey, she says, has a big, kind 
heart for the boys. The boys will treasure 
these letters aS among their most precious 
possessions, 


are given by Success than by any other maga- 
zine. Each month more than $100 worth of prizes 
in Books,Guns,Cameras,Games, Athletic Goods, 
Musical Instruments, Printing Outfits, House- 
hold Articles,etc.,are awarded to those who win in 


SUGCESS CONTESTS 


for Amateur Photographers, Stamp and Curio 
Collectors, Puzzlers, Amateur Journalists, 
Writers of Essays, Letters and Stories, Young 
Artists, in fact, our contests cover 


Everything that boys and girls like to do. 
SuccEss is a large illustrated monthly for every 
member of the family, but it contains more things 
of genuine interest to young folks than many 
juvenile publications. 

FREE A copy of SuccEss containing some of 
the prize contests and the Success 
gums J.eward Book. Write at once to 
SUCCESS JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, 
5 University Building, Washington Square, New York 


8 Good Friends «2. 


count the houses in your neighborhood; count 
the ladies that you know. then you will see 
how easy it is to get this ‘‘COLUMBIAN’”’ 


Repeating Rifle .:%. 1000 Shots gaccire 


NO MONEY REQUIRED. YOU CAN DO IT EASILY AND QUICKLY. 
u all about it if you write to-day to HOME MAGAZINE C@., Dept. 201, Washington, D.C. 


We will tell yo 


ARES 


without 


GIMPLY send 


Write To 


519 


THIS CYCLONE Sr. Camera FREE 


send you 24 of ‘“THE BEST” Skirt Supporters, Holds the skirt 
up, the waist down; gives the stunning “dip effect!’ Nothing to sew 
on. Selisatsight. You can sell the 24 supporters in an hour’s time 
among your friends at 25c each. Send usthe money collected and we 
will send you the same day the money is received this 4x & Cyclone 
Sr., Camera FREE from all complicated adjustments. Handsomely 
finished, compact and strong, equipped with especially constructed 
automatic shutters for time, instantaneous, and snap-shot exposures. 
We also give watches, clocks, jewelry, lamps, dishes, stoves, furniture, 
sewing machines, etc, 
best value in premiums of any house in the world. 


-day for our Beautiful Catalogue, It is FREE. 


THE SMITH NOVELTY CoO., 


1101 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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us your name, NOT ONE CENT OF MONEY. We will 


We have the most saleable article and give 


1FONABLE GAME 


~~ TENNIS = 


LSE IE Te 


Buy your 


Table Tennis Set 


Direct from the Manufacturer. 


Our No. G set containing two basswood rackets, 
nickel plated posts, 4 {t. green net, “Halex” 


(English) balls, with rules, in-good box, sent Ex. | 


press prepaid to any address in the U. S. upon 
receipt of Money Order for $1.00. 

E. J. MORGAN G CO., 
173 Greenwich Street, New York. 


BILLIARDS 


a A] 


EY: 


AND POOL 


FOR THE HOME 
Indianapolis Combination Table 
Library — Dining — Billiard — Pool 


Makes GOOD BILLIARDS possible in every home. A 
massive, beautiful piece of furniture—as dining or 
library table none better. Converted into a pool or 
billiard table of perfect playing qualities by removing 
top, Constructed _on same principle as regulation bil- 
liard tables. Beds of superior Vermont slate, quick, 
live, sensitive cushions, absolutely accurate angles. 
Cloth is of finest quality. balls true, cues well balanced. 
Write now for illus. catalogue and further information. 


Combination Billiard Mig. Co., 
869 N. Claynool Bldg.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Announcement 
Extraordinary 


KIRK MUNROE. 


What boy is there who does not know 
by reputation Kirk Munroe? Perhaps no 
writer for boys in this country has a 
better or wider reputation for his stor- 
ies and books for boys than this writer. 
We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
Munroe will sail from America this 
month for Alexandria, Egypt, on a trip 
around the world during which he is to 
gather material for stories to be pub- 
lished serially in THE AMERICAN 
BOY. He proposes to visit Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Borneo, China, Corea, Japan and 
the Hawaiian Islands. The first of these 
serials will begin to appear in THE 
AMERICAN BOY with the issue of De- 
cember,- 19038. Where shall its scene be 
laid? In which of the countries named 
are THE AMERICAN BOY readers most 
interested? The editor would like to hear 
from every one of you upon this ques 
tion. State your preference and give 
your reasons. The most interesting of 
your letters will be published as guides 
to other readers who may not have made 
up their minds, and the result of this 
gathering of opinions will be communi- 
eated to Mr. Munroe upon his arr’ =] at 
San Francisco next September. 
guided, he will locate the scene of his 
first story in the country chosen by the 
greatest number. The story will run 
through six numbers. A second story by 
Mr. Munroe will begin six months later, 
and soon we shall ask the boys to choose 
the country that shall form the setting 
of this story. Mr. Munroe will drop us 
a line now and then during his trip, 
that our readers may not forget him nor 
the object of his travels. Perhaps no 
paper for boys ever engaged upon so im- 
portant and so expensive an enterprise 
for the benefit of its readers as is this 
one, and we trust that every AMERICAN 
BOY reader will truly appreciate its im- 
portance, 


4 1i US, 


i \\ selling our NEW°SGOLD 
me EYE NEEDLES 2&t dcts, 
@ package, 


They are of 
Best Quality and Quick Sellers. With 
every two pacKages we'give FREE A SIL- 
VER ALUMINU THIMBLE. Send 
nomoneyin advance, just name and addres: 


letter or postal, ordering two dozen needle 


papers and one dozen thimbles, We send 
them at once postpaid with Large Premi- 
um List. Whensold send us81.20 and we will 


send premium which you select and are ene 


titledto. Write today and get extra present FREE. 
PEERLESS MFG. CO., Greenville, Pa., Box 167, 
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8 ZG\¢ WATCH 
i Ae) a Ista 23 


o c 

’ Send name and ad- z pads 
“9 & dress for Twenty ¥& ALi pe ys 
Boxes Wilcox Bros., “Qe .55— 
FamousHeadache o-& 
Torpedoes. Sell 
for 10 cents per 
box. Send us the $2.00 and we will 
acnd you Free a Beautiful] Premium, 
Watches, Dolls, Air Rifles, Cam- 
eras, Printing Presses, Ete. 


Writetoday. WILCOX BROS., 
110 Fourth Street, TRACY, MINN, 
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The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Delight. 


New bow and arrow just 
patented. The arrows are 
erfectly harmless by havy- 
ng thick rubber tips. Siete 
accurately 200 feet. Only 
hard shooting bow sold for 
less than $1.00. Sent post- 
paid with target, 15 cents, 
two for 25 cents in coin. 
COILED WIRE STRING BOW CO., 
Unity Bldg., Chicago, ll. 


EARN A WATCH 


Any Boy or Gir] can earn oneofthese 
handsome and reliable Watches in 
one day by selling 19 packages of 
Bluing,10c. each. 24 washings to a 
package. Masy to sell because It Is 
ihe strongest and best made. No 
money in advance. We send you 
the goods;you sell them and remit 
us $1.9) and we will send the beau- 
tiful watch prepaid. 100 other 
premiums. Writeus today. /@dress Dept.B 
| WISEMAN BLUING CO., Buriingten, Lowa, 


Pat. March 18, 1902, 


LOOK HERE! 


Bovs AND GIRLS 
Do you want a Watch, Solid Gold Ring, Scarf Pin, 
Skates,Foot Ball, Rifle, Boxing Gioves, Pear) Handle 
or Fountain Pen with Solid Gold Pen, Pear] Handle 
Pocket Knife, or any kind of Musical Instrrment ? 
If you do, write and tell me what you want 

and I will tell you howto get it. CHAS. DD. 

PETRIE, 128 Rhode island St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


FREE GOLD WATCH 


This watch has American movement fully war- 
, ranted to keep correct time. The case is Solid 
> Gold Plated, equal in appearance to a Gold 
» Filled Watch warranted 20 years, We give it 


b FREE to Boys and Girls or anyone for selling 
43 20 pieces of our handsome jewelry at 10c each. 
f Send your address and we will send the jew- 
s elry postpaid, when sold send us the $2 and we 
wili positively send you the watch and chain. 


ERLE MFG. CO., Dept. 44 Chicago 


EE 
8000 RECIPES—Book of valuable collections of tried 
formulas and simple methods for Farmers, Housekeep- 
ers, Mechanics, Laboratory, Workshop and every depart= 
ment of human endeavor. Over $50 pages. Fver) body 
ought to have a copy of this valuable book. Price 85e. 
Western Specialty Co.653 Burr St. Dept. B,St.Paul,Minn, 


and &2.00 for our MAGIO LAN. 
TERN attachment with 36 views, 
fits ‘any lamp, entertaining and 
= / amusing, write for circulars of 
our goods. MARTIN MFG. CO., 
180 W. Madison Street, Ohicage, Il. 


